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THE ART AMATEUR. 








THE NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.— Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don Johkn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


Mm HOUGH many of the pic- 
_ture galleries are closed, 
the visitor to New York 
of artistic proclivities 
needs not be at a loss 
where to spend his lei- 
sure. There are numer- 
ous attractive summer 
exhibitions which will remain 
open until the dealers return 
in the autumn with their new 
purchases ; and some of these 
are quite as important as the displays of the 
regular seasun,» Fifth Avenue from Twen- 
tieth Street to Forty-fifth Street is now the 
home of art ; some blocks are almost entirely 
devoted to galleriesof pictures and the shops 
of dealers in curios and artistic furniture ; 
and the show, as a whole, is as well worth 
seeing as any of the regular “‘ sights’’ of the 
metropolis. 





* * 
* 


First on the stroller’s way uptown comes 
the ‘gallery of Mr. L. Crist Delmonico, 
where, among other interesting pictures, he 
will find a brilliant little ‘‘ Landscape,’’ by 
Mr. William M. Chase, a really good exam- 
ple of that versatile painter's most attractive 
manner. The subject is a very simple one 
—a foreground of weed-grown meadow, a 
stretch of quiet water, which reflects the 
soft blue of- a summer sky, and in the dis- 
tance a belt of woodland, with a few tall 
trees rising above the lower growth. A trio 
of kittens, by Mr. J. H. Dolph, will amuse 
those who, like Dr. Johnson, cate more for 
the portrait of a living creature than for the 
most beautiful of landscapes; while for 
those who absolutely require a human inter- 
est there are Raffaélli’s laborers, with pick 
and shovel in hand, who just at present may 
be compared with exactly the same Italian 
types at work, in the interests of some bur- 
rowing gas, or water, or electric lighting 
company, a little farther up the avenue. 

1 Ps ae 

At Schaus’, Doré’s big canvas, with its 
group of startled deer on the summit of a 
heathery hill, spanned by a rainbow, holds 
the place of honor ; but there are also an ex- 
cellent L’Hermitte, a group of sunburnt 
haymakers resting in the shadow of the hay- 
cocks ; asmall Boudin of an unusual subject 
—washerwomen on the shore of a little tidal 
stream, with a wreck and some huts on the 
opposite bank; a curious river scene by 
Mesgrigny, and a very Cazin-like Lerolle, a 
study of a harvest-field with the full sheaves 
neatly piled in shocks under a twilight sky. 


* * 
* 


At Knoedler’s there is a particularly well- 
arranged display of small cabinet pictures, 
including specimens of Rico, Schreyer, and 
Vibert ; and an exceptionally strong repre- 
sentation of the modern Dutch water color- 
ists—a ‘‘ Sheepfold,’’ by Anton Mauve; a 
** Church Interior,’’ with a fine Rembrandt- 
esque effect of light and shadow, by Bos- 
boom ; and an important Israels, of ‘* Fisher- 
men’s Children’’ playing in the surf. One 
of the foremost of the little group of Ameri- 
can artists who adhere to the practice of the 
Dutch water color school, Miss Clara Mc- 
Chesney, is also well represented by a life- 
size ‘‘Mother and Child,’’ an admirable 
piece of work, strong, reserved, and delicate 
in sentiment and in execution. 


* * 
* 


Apropos of Chartrain’s fine portrait of 
Archbishop Corrigan, which is also at Knoed- 
ler’s, it is proper to say a few words about 
the project of establishing in New York a 








hospital for incurables, such as those already 
existing in Paris, Brussels, and other Euro- 
pean cities. The portrait, which is one of 
the artist's happiest efforts, and an excellent 
likeness of the popular prelate, is to be sold 
for the benefit of the proposed institution— 
Messrs. Knoedler & Co. contributing the 
frame. No one can say that such a hospital 
is not needed. Many cases, especially of 
those stricken with cancer, have every year 
to be removed uncured from the regular hos- 
pitals to diea lingering and painful death at 
their homes, for whom regular medical at- 
tendance and proper surroundings ought 
to be provided. What has been done in 
France and Belgium can certainly be done 
in America; and we may reasonably hope 
that the movement will prove successful. 


* * 
* 


Tue Berlin Museum has recently been 
making some very important acquisitions. 
Sir John Millais’s Holbein has gone there, 
and Lord Ashburnham’s Rembrandt ; and 
a picture by Manet, well known to New 
Yorkers, ‘‘ La Serre,’’ has reached the same 
destination. ‘*‘ La Serre’’ was shown at the 
Manet exhibition at the Durand,Ruel gal- 
leries. The subject is a lady seated ona 
garden bench, surrounded by hydrangeas 
and other flowers. A gentleman leans on 
the back of the bench conversing with her. 
Several paintings of this notable collection of 
Manets still remain at Durand-Ruel’s Fifth 
Avenue galler‘es. There are the portrait of 
Faure, the actor, as Hamlet ; the ‘‘ Torrea- 
dor’’ in his silver-buttoned jacket and pink 
sash a color symphony almost worthy of 
Velasquez ; the ‘*‘ Dejeuner a la Famille,”’ 
with portraits of Manet and his son, and the 
two remarkable religious subjects, the ‘* Ecce 
Homo” and the *‘ Entombment.”’ 

* * 
* 

THe modesty of some of our American 
collectors may be said to be notorious. It 
certainly goes as far toward one extreme as 
the willingness of some others to advertise 
themselves and their possessions does tow- 
ard the opposite. It may easily lead to em- 
barrassment in the future; for a painting 
that passes completely out of the ‘ken of 
critics and others interested in art may well, 
when it reappears, after the lapse of a gen- 
eration or two, and after passing through the 
hands of several owners, be received with 
distrust. Owners of pictures are not always 
careful nor well informed as to what is nec- 
essary for their preservation ; and it is well 
known that impottant paintings have suf- 
fered serious disfigurement while in private 
hands. Lord Darnley’s Titian, recently re- 
moved from Cobham fIall, has been sold, it 
is said, to ‘‘an American.’’ ‘‘ Who is the 
lucky American possessor of this ‘ splendid 
Titian * ?’’ the Critic asks. There will prob- 
ably be no answer. The American owner 
(if he is not a myth) is most likely a million- 
aire who is afraid to be known as a man of 
taste. There are reasons for this fear; but 
are there not stronger reasons in such a case 
as this against indulging it ? 

+ * 

Ir may be the same or another American 
collector who has bought Fromentin’s fine 
painting, ‘‘ Le Gorge de la Chiffa,’’ which 
figured at the Secretan sale, and more re- 
cently at the sale of the pictures of Mme. 
van d’ Eynde. It isa large painting of the 
rocky side of a glen, topped by some Arab 
buildings. A stream of water issues from 
the rock near the bottom, and about it are 
grouped a number of Arabs with their 
horses. This, which is one of the most im- 
portant Fromentins in the United States, is 
at the present writing lodged at the Durand- 
Ruel galleries ; but it soon leaves for parts 
unknown so far as the public is concerned. 

oe 
* 

Mr. Tvoru has been lucky in securing a 

central position for his new galleries, work 











on which has so far progressed that it is ex- 
pected the opening exhibition will be held 
in October. The galleries, which occupy 
the entire building at 299 Fifth Avenue, in- 
clude large salesrooms for prints and water- 
colors on the first floor, a well lit ex- 
hibition gallery for paintings on the second, 
and two private rooms, in which intending 
purchasers may examine at their ease the 
pictures which they purposeto secure. The 
walls of the larger galleries are hung with a 
dull red damask; a-color which is particu- 
larly favorable to engravings and water- 
colors. The upper rooms are hung, the one 
in dull blue, the other in a warm brown, so 
that each painting, be it cold or warm in 
tone, may have an appropriate background. 


* * 
~ 


Lovers of the-rare and curious will find 
many a treat awaiting them in the new curi- 
osity shop of Mr. H. V. Slochem, opposite 
the reservoir, near Forty-second Street. A 
gorgeous rococo bedstead, elaborately carved 
with cupids, foliated scroll-work, and fes- 
toons of fruits and flowers, and richly gilt, 
is said to have belonged to his most gen- 
tlemanly majesty George III. And thereby 
hangs a tale, the nature of which needs not 
be specified. 

ee, 
* 

Tue death of William L. Picknell at Mar- 
blehead, Mass., on August 8th, has removed 
one of the foremost of our vuunger landscape 
painters. Mr. Picknell was a pupil of the 
late George Inness and of GérOme. He 
usually exhibited at the Avery galleries in 
this city, where a large loan collection of his 
best works was shown not long ago. He 
was a native of Vermont, and was just forty- 
five years of age at the time of his death. 


* * 
* 


We learn with interest that The Collector, 
which has passed into the possession of Mr. 
Canfield, will reappear in the autumn. In 
the hands of its founder, the late Alfred 
Trumble, it held a unique place among art 
publications, dealing as it did almost exclu- 
sively with items of interest to New York 
connoisseurs and collectors of works of art, 
with whom Mr. Trumble was exceedingly 
popular, as much for personal reasons as be- 
cause of his attainments as an art critic and 
a journalist. Before starting The Collector 
he edited Town Topics for many years. 


* * 
* 


St. GauUDENs’ great monument to General 
Logan, unveiled in Chicago on July 22d, is 
said to be the largest equestrian figure in 
the United States. It stands on the Lake 
Front, facing Michigan Avenue, whence a 
terraced mound rises to the. foot of the 
granite pedestal designed by McKim, Mead & 
White. In the rapid improvement of the 
Lake Front the turf will soon be green about 
the statue, and as no buildings are ever to 
be allowed in_the park, it will always have 
for background, as now, the unbroken sky 
above the lake. A finer situation could 
hardly be conceived, and the monument is 
worthy of the site. Logan is represented, 
as he is said to have ridden, encouraging his 
men at Peach-tree Creek, bareheaded, rein- 
ing in a nuble horse with the left hand, and 
holding outstretched in the right the heavy 
regimental flag. The action is one of bold 
and thrilling appeal. The eager, slightly 
frowning face, the authoritative gesture, the 
long mustaches blown back by the wind of 
battle, the erect, knightly figure, the superb 
charger, make up an ideal of martial ardor. 
As the Shaw monument stands for unflinch- 
ing devotion to duty, so does this one 
breathe a fiery courage. A. P. Proctor, 
generally regarded as the coming man in 
animal sculpture, was St. Gaudens’ assistant 
on the horse. The pedestal, with its eagles 
and laurel wreaths containing thé names of 
battles in which Logan took part, was de- 
signed by Stanford White. 
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THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION. 


TuHeE exhibition of paintings at the new 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in Brooklyn, 
which is to remain open all summer, brings 
up once more the old question as to what is 
the true use of such an exhibition. Persons 
who have acquired some knowledge of art, 
and especially those who have seen the great 
foreign galleries, criticise sharply the want 
of method, the admission of inferior pic- 
tures, the consideration given to what is 
amusing or interesting in the subjects rather 
than to the merits of the paintings them- 
selves. But would it not be as just to con- 
demn the management of the Mercantile 
Library for providing several copies of the 
novel of the day and only é6ne of some im- 
portant philosophical or scientific work ? 
The visitors to our museums are mostly peo- 
ple who have no knowledge of or care for 
art, not even that sort of instinct that the 
average Frenchman or Italian may have ac- 
quired from the daily view of great pictures, 
statues, and buildings. We must gradually 


educate our public, and, meanwhile, we 
must amuse it or it will not come to be 
taught. 


The Brooklyn exhibition is a ‘‘ popular’’ 
one ; yet it contains some pictures that the 
well informed lover of art will gladly cross 
the bridge to see. There is a fair repre- 
sentation of the older English school, which 
has had almost as great an influence on the 
beginnings of art inthis country as the later 
French school, also well represented, has 
had on our contemporary painters. Of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds there is one excellent ex. 
ample, his noble portrait of Josiah Wedg- 
wood. Lawrence’s ‘* The Sisters,’’ though 
incomplete, is not without merit, and is more 
nearly on a level with our own Copleys and 
Stuarts (for Reynolds is far above 
them). There are two well-com- 
posed and showy but rather sketchy 
landscapes by Gainsborough, ‘‘ A 
Woodland Scene”’ and ‘* A Gypsy 
Encampment,’’ and a much more 
satisfactory Constable, ‘*‘ Hamp- 
stead Heath.’’ Wilson’s ‘* Lake 
Nemi’’ will be found a better ex- 
ample of the classic landscape than 
our Thomas Cole's “ Prometheus.’’ 

To continue with the landscapes, 
one finds in Michel’s broad dis- 
tances and sober harmonies of 
brown and gray those striking 
French qualities of proportion and 
reserve so conspicuously lacking in 
the English landscapes just men- 
tioned. The Englishman, as a rule, 
surrenders himself to his subject, 
real or imagined ; the Frenchman 
mastersit. This is plain even in 
Courbet’s roughly realistic ‘‘ Win- 
ter,”’ in the gorgeous coloring of 
Dupré's ‘* Low Tide,’’ and in Vol- 
lon’s “* Still Life,’’ which gives a 
greater sense of reality than the 
real things would be likely to do. 
Besides these, there are, of the more 
famous French masters, examples 
of Corot, Rousseau, Jongkind, Gericault, and 
Decamps. Even when continental art runs 
wild, there is still some method in its mad- 
ness, and its wildness will be found to be 
merely disregard of certain elements of pic- 
torial effect indulged in for the sake of giv- 
ing freer scope to others. Thus Monticelli’s 
** crazy-quilt’’ pictures, of which there are 
some examples, are probably all the more 
beautiful in color for their extravagant loose- 
ness of drawing ; at any rate, his American 
followers, Messrs. Ryder and Blakelock, 
who also are represented, in regaining a lit- 
tle form, have lost much of the color. With 
these, again, the visitor may compare the 
soldid, harmonious paintings of the modern 
Dutch school and the varying tendencies of 
other American artists, such as Will H. Low, 


H. S. Mowbray, H. O. Walter, Walter Shir- 
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law, E. Tarbell, and Inness, Wyant, and 
others lately deceased. The general impres- 
sion given by a study of the American 
paintings only would be very like that given 
by the entire exhibition, one of a great vari- 
ety of aims, with only in a fewinstances any 
remarkable powers of mind or hand. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to make of the 
show anything more than what it is, an amus- 
ing one. But we do not doubt that some of the 
few really fine paintings will make their mark 
upon the minds of many of the visitors. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that these 
more important pictures at least were not 
arranged by their various schools. Even 
the wholly uninstructed visitor is, to some 
degree, impressed by the qualities of taste 
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and handling which constitutes a school cr 
fashion in painting, and the foundation 
might be laid for future intelligent appre- 
ciation if pictures alike in spirit and tech- 
nique were grouped together, so that each 
might add to the effect ofits neighbor. But 
the visitor can, with a little trouble, do this 
grouping for himself, by taking in order 
first the pictures of the old English school 
which we have described, then the older 
American paintings, which, to a great ex- 
tent, reflect the English manner and meth- 
ods, next the French paintings of the 
Romantic period, those of Rousseau, Du- 
pré, and the others mentioned, and the 
more numerous examples of the French 
academical style, and note that almost all 
of the modern American paintings show the 
influence of one or other French school. 
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THE SALON JULIAN. 


STORY OF THE BATTLE OF THE PARIS SCHOOLS 
AND OF MEISSONIER’S DEFEAT. 


Since the death of Meissonier there has 
been a gradual accession of strength in the 
Julian school in Paris. Many important 
masters are deserting the Exhibition in the 
Champ de Mars and are returning to the 
old Salon. Some of the results of M. Ru- 
dolph Julian’s less restricted control will 
probably be apparent in the coming Salon 
—increased strength and freedom and a 
more harmonious government. Julian still 
has many opponents, but few modern French 
artists and scarcely any American art critic 
will deny him the credit of having done 
much for art. 

Twenty years ago there was no place in 
Paris excepting the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
where students could work without incur- 
ring great outlay of money, and even that 
one exception, the government school, was 
closed to women. A lady desiring to study 
in Paris had either to obtain access to the 
studio of some well-known artist or to be 
content with copying at the Louvre or Lux- 
embourg. It was Julian who changed all 
that. He originated a scheme that has 
proved eminently successful ; and now the 
Julian schools, spread all over Paris, like 
the Duval restaurants, testify to the neces- 
sity which must have existed before “‘ the 
Warwick of the Salon juries,’’ as one of his 
pupils, Mr. George Moore, the distinguished 
English critic, called him, bethought him- 
self of starting his ‘*‘ studios on co-operative 
principles.’’ At this moment, when Julian’s 
work is better understood and French art 
is going through another period of transi- 
tion, and probably advancing to a higher 
plane, a few extracts from an ar- 
ticle in the Fortnightly Review, 
written by Mr. George Moore, on 
‘* Meissonier and the Salon Julian,” 
may prove acceptable to our read- 
ers. 

Starting from the time when Ju- 
lian was a shepherd in the south 
of France, where he had estab- 
lished a reputation for extraordi- 
nary strength, Mr. Moore proceeds 
to describe his successes as a 
wrestler, until he astonished every 
one by his skillin drawing. ‘‘ What 
was he to become? A great wrest- 
ler or a great painter, which was 
it to be? The village decided that 
he was to be a painter and sent 
him to Paris. The young provin- 
cial walked about and wondered, 
read Balzac, dreamed, studied at 
the Beaux Arts. But his artistic 
talents were slight, and a certain 
‘succés de scandale’ gained in Le 
Salon des Refusés for a picture in 
illustration of the last’ scene in 
‘Rolla,’ did not help him in the 
least toward selling his work. His 
student days were over; he could 
expect nothing more either from 
his village or his parents ; the time had come 
when he must support himself. But how? 
The thought struck him that Paris knew 
nothing of the great wrestling contests of 
the southern provinces, and that, to grasp 
fortune securely, he had only to bring the 
champions, Coeur de Lion, C&il de Beeuf, 
Bras de Fer, to Paris, and show the Parisians 
the splendid ‘Lutte Romaine.’ Hardly 
was the thought conceived than it was put 
into execution. A capitalist was found, and 
a light wooden circus was run up on a piece 
of waste ground somewhere between the 
Rue Lafitte and the Rue Chateaudun. 
Julian departed for and returned from the 
south with five-and-twenty of the most 
famous wrestlers, and to stimulate public 
curiosity still further, with one announced 
to be unconquerable— L’homme masqué.’ 


— 
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Soon all Paris was tremulous with curiosity 
to know who was the mysterious person in 
black hose and black mask, who came at the 
end of every performance and overthrew the 
victor in the preceding contests. It was 
said at the time that Julian himself was 
‘L’homme masqué,’ and ‘to prove that this 
was not true he showed himself among the 
spectators while ‘L’homme masqué’ was 
in the arena. ; 

‘* At the end of the season Julian found that 
he had cleared over a hundred thousand 
francs. It would have been well if he had 
then sent the wrestlers home and sold the 
circus for firewood, for he soon lost all the 
money he had made, and once again had to 
turn to painting as a means of livelihood. 
He bethought himself of pupils, and becom- 
ing the tenant of the dancing halls of the 
illustrious Markouski, in the Passage des 
Panoramas, he waited in the company of a 
model as patiently as he might. Julian was 
then a stout man of about thirty. The legs 
short and slightly bowed, the trunk that of 
a Hercules, an enormous width of shoulders, 
short, heavy arms. A dark beard covered 
the lower part of the face ; large brown 
eyes interested you, likewise a voice soft and 
flexible ; add to this the charm of much visi- 
ble strength and the gracious, winning man- 
ner of the sensual south. Although without 
capital and friends who could assist him, 
nature had intended him to succeed in this 
new enterprise. Three or four pupils came, 
then adozen. After the war, when work was 
resumed, the studio numbered about twenty. 
It was then, about the year 1872, that Julian 
succeeded in persuading Jules Lefebvre and 
Boulanger to pass round the room among 
the easels, giving words of advice on alter- 
nate weeks. But notwithstanding this ad- 
vance in artistic tuition, the studio had not yet 
lost its character of a little family gathering. 
But as the studio filled with new faces, Julian 
found it necessary to withdraw from com- 
panionship with us, and his last confidence to 
us was when the Government had closed the 
schools in the Beaux-Arts for some more 
than usual cruelty or barbarism perpetrated 
by a jocular student. Then Julian said toa 
friend with whom he was walking in the 
Salon: ‘One day all this will belong to 
me.’ On being questioned as to his mean- 
ing, he answered: ‘ Now that they have 
closed the Beaux-Arts, all the great painters 
that the next ten years may produce will 
come from my studio.’ It is hardly to be 
thought that Julian entertained at the time 
even a remote suspicion that he was speak- 
ing but the plain and literal truth. 

** One day Julian appeared at the door of 
his private room leading into the studio, 
holding a medal in his hand. He said, 
‘Everywhere in France there are medals : 
why should there not be medals in my 
studio? I have therefore decided to offer a 
medal each month for the best drawing or 
painting. Those who wish to compete will 
send in their drawings and paintings on the 
last Saturday of the month, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday M. Lefebvre will award the 
medal. And knowing well the necessities 
and temptations of a student’s life, and fore- 
seeing that the winner of a gold medal might 
find himself forced to dispose of it, and as 
he would get nothing like the original value 
for it, 1 have decided to give a hundred 
francs and a bronze medal. The first com- 
petition for this medal begins to-day.’ 

‘**Julian’s appeal to the instincts of his 
countrymen met with immediate response. 
Before three months had passed every 
square foot of parquet in the halls of the 
illustrious Markouski was occupied by an 
easel, and Julian had to seek for new 
premises; the fame of his medals soon 
reached England and Ametica; every mail 
brought him new students. Julian turned 
his business into a company, of which he 
was managing director, at forty thousand 
francs a year; M. Bouguereau received ten 








thousand francs a year for his professional 
services, and it is said that more than one 
of the professors has money invested in the 
studio. Branch establishments had sprung 
up in every quarter of the town, eighteen in 
all, some of the larger ones numbering two 
hundred pupils. A large proportion of these 
students could do a piece of painting that 
would pass muster; those who could not 
had drawings done for them, and so it came 
to pass that ‘les éléves de Julian’ elected 
a jury devoted to their interests, and head- 
ed by their own professors. In return for 
the honor paid them, the professors gave the 
best places to their pupils and covered them 
with medals. 

** Julian had conquered. He was omnipo- 
tent in the Salon. But a turning point 
comes in the affairs of all men, and the Uni- 
versal Exhibition was to Julian what Leip- 
zic was to Napoleon. The Universal Ex- 
hibition being Government business, the 
election of the jury became the duty of one 
of the Ministers. It was undertaken by M. 
Proust, whose knowledge of art and ad- 
vanced zstheticism are well known, and he 
elected a jury more representative of France 
than of Julian’s studios; and this jury, 
being unconcerned with any but national 
interests, awarded some four hundred and 
odd recompenses. But MM. Bouguereau, 
Lefebvre, Tony Robert Fleury, Benjamin 
Constant, and the many other professors of 
paintings and sculpture in Julian’s studio, 
thought that it was far more important that 
‘les éléves de Julian’ shoulc’ have good 
places in the Salon than that the foreign ex- 
hibitors should not be publicly insulted, and 
it was voted, at a meeting of Le Comité de 
la Société Frangaise, that neither medal, 
nor the ‘exempts,’ nor the ‘hors con- 
cours’ awarded by M. Meissonier’s jury at 
the Universal Exhibition should have effect 
in the Salon. Very naturally M. Meissonier, 
and those who had sat with him on the jury 
of the Universal Exhibition, protested very 
bitterly, denying the right of the committee 
to pass any such resolution. It therefore 
became necessary to call a general meeting 
of Le Société des Artistes Frangais. They 
assembled in their thousands—café waiters, 
hackney coachmen, professional models, 
etc. Needless to say that a ‘ whip’ marked 
urgent had been sent round the studios, and 
at the head of many hundreds Julian arrived 
in person at the Salle Jean on one of the last 
days of December. This big man with 
bowed legs and colossal shoulders, this shep- 
herd from the South, this ancient wrestler, 
a sort of modern Tamburlane, directed the 
applause and urged his men to the ballot- 
boxes without further parley. It was the 
fight of a studio for its life—one of those dra- 
matic scenes of contemporary life with which 
Zola has irrevocably associated his genius. 

‘‘ The mutterings of an approaching storm 
were heard along the extremities of the vast 
hall, and the annual reports of work done 
were listened to with indifference. It was 
not until M. Tony Robert Fleury spoke of 
the Universal Exhibition that he succeeded 
in obtaining public attention. Then you 
might have heard the proverbial pin drop. 
He wound up his speech with a solemn ap- 
peal for the maintenance of peace and mu- 
tual agreement. 

“‘ There then ensued an uproarious debate: 

-In turn, and sometimes together, M. Bou- 
guereau, M. Tony Robert Fleury, and the 
many other professors and shareholders in 
Julian’s studio, urged the meeting to vote 
that the awards given at the Universal Ex- 
hibition should carry with them no right in 
the annual exhibition of the Salon. Meis- 
sonier argued vigorously on the other side ; 
but his speech was interrupted by the Julian 
cohorts massed in front, and in the unearth- 
ly din Julian was seen urging his legionaries 
to the ballot-boxes. _A few of the committee 
declared that they would resign. Fearing, 
however, that they might reconsider their 


determination, Roll asked them to sign their 
names ; and there were but nine, including 
Meissonier, Puvis de Chavannes, Carolus 
Duran, Duez, Dagnan-Bouveret, Gervex, 
Roll, and Walter. Meissonier reascended 
the platform, and, having read out the 
names of dissident members of committee, 
and stated again the reason of their resigna- 
tions, delivered his final protest with all the 
fire and energy of Gambetta in his best mo- 
ments. It was received with some slight 
applause, in the midst of an extraordinary 
tumult which Tony Robert Fleury and Gar- 
nier strove vainly to calm. Then again did 
Julian excite his legionaries onward to the 
ballot-boxes. ' But without waiting for the 
poll to be taken Meissonier left, declaring 
‘that from no point of view could he admit 
a vote upon a question in which our national 
honor was compromised.’ 

“* He retired with his followers to Ledoyen. 
There happened at that moment to be a man 
distributing the prospectuses of some ob- 
scure studio. ‘ Never mind your prospect- 
uses,’ said Roll, ‘here are four francs, and 
keep shouting for the next hour that M. 
Meissonier has retired to Ledoyen to arrange 
the constitution of a new society.’ Roll 
spoke at random, but the words were hap- 
pily chosen, and, half an hour after, some 
fifty or sixty eminent painters had severed 
their connection with the old society and 
given in their adhesion to the new and yet 
unborn society. This number of painters in- 
cluded some twenty-five members of the 
committee of the Société des Artistes Fran- 
¢ais, and it was resolved that these should 
go, with Meissonier at their head, and ex- 
plain how they had come to resign their con- 
nection with the old society of fine arts, and 
their plan for the founding a new and truly 
national one, and shortly afterward the gal- 
leries of the Exhibition in the Champ de 
Mars were thrown open. 

‘** Every day fresh artists withdrew from the 
old and went over to the new society ; the 
secession increased, and the Société des Ar- 
tistes Frangais, seriously alarmed, Meissonier 
was called upon to name a commission that 
might suggest a way out of the difficulty. 
But Meissonier refused categorically to en- 
ter into discussion with the old society. 
‘The new society,’ he said, ‘has been 
founded ; its statutes have been approved 
of ; it is too ‘late for compromise. The 
plan of Julian’s studio, since it has become 
necessary to name it, was prepared long 
ago, and executed in every detail.’ 

** And it was in fact Julian's studio that en- 
dowed the secession of the French artists in 
the Salon with a deep and grave significance, 
that raised it from the triviality of a petty 
dispute and made of it a matter of national, 
and in a way international, importance.’”’ 





GAUTIER, THE AMATEUR ARTIST. 
Like Thackeray, Victor Hugo, and some 
other famous writers, Théophile Gautier be- 
gan life with the determination to become an 
artist. It was as an art student that he wore 
his famous red waistcoat and attended the 
theatres in order to applaud Victor Hugo. 
Later in life the main use that he made of 
his acquirements was in drawing fancy heads 
of his heroines, of which we present a few 
which show that he possessed the ability to 
portray varied types of character no less with 
the crayon than with the pen. Engravings 
from several of his sketches were used as 
frontispieces or vignettes on the title-pages 
of his books. It is as a painter in words that 
Gautier will longest be remembered. In 
fact, he may be said to have created that kind 
of literary art. But it is probable that he 
would never have been able to produce the 
delightful word-paintings in his “ Emaux et 
Cameées,” his “ Fortunatus” and other stories, 
and his books of travel if he had not prac- 
tised with crayon and brush, and learnt the 
language of the studios, 
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THE young sculptor whose bust of Wash- 
ington we reproduce, and whose designs 
have already attracted some attention in ar- 
tistic circles in New York, was born in the 
small town of Matera, Italy, nineteen years 
ago. From the first he showed a talent for 
modelling. As a child, his favorite play- 
ground was a neighboring brick-yard, where 
he used to amuse himself modelling in clay 
correctly proportioned classic vases and 
small figures. But his family was poor, and 
at an early age he was thrown entirely on 
his own resources, and came to America. 
He obtained employment with a firm of, dec- 
orators, for whom he did much graceful or- 
namental work in relief. Though wholly 
without instruction, he gradually won his 
way, until after four years in New York, he 
was enabled to spend a year in Italy, with 
nothing to do but travel and study the 
works of the great masters. On his return 
to New York, he boldly determined to strike 


out for himself as a sculptor, and his first . 


attempt, a statue of David with Goliath's 
head at his feet, was characteristically am- 
bitious. He is now engaged on a statue of 
St. John, which he intends to send to the 
coming Paris Exhibition. Heis gifted with 
a refined taste and much facility in design- 
ing and executing ornamental work, a natu- 
rally correct eye, which will become more 
accurate still in time, and a high degree of 
expressiveness. We shall follow his future 
career with interest. 





PEN SKETCHING FOR BEGINNERS. 





LANDSCAPE (CONTINUED). 


RECENTLY we mentioned incidentally the 
pen drawing of Vierge as worthy of emula- 
tion for its natural style ; but we hope that 
this will not lead the young pen draughtsman 
to copy Vierge’s or any other person’s pen 
technique. For him to do so would be only 
to acquire a manner which only the person 
who invented it fully understands. In a 
general way, Vierge’s detailed lights, masses 
of flat and pale shade, and effective spots of 
black are correct ; but he has a great talent 
for decoration, and frequently puts his black 
spots where they might be, but not always 
are in nature. The student who follows 
him too closely may find himself putting in 
spots of black where neither Vierge nor na- 
ture would ever think of putting them. In 
copying, it is better to work after a water- 
color or lithograph than directly after a pen 
sketch. Those who have a collection of 
The Art Amateur’s Color Studies, and who 
will turn to the little illustrations of these 
studies in our catalogue, will have at once 
good things to copy and excellent examples 
of what the pen-and ink copy should look 
like when greatly reduced in reproduction 
as these are. The student should make Ais 
copies at least half the size of the original 
color plates. But good pen drawings, such 
as we constantly give, should always be un- 
der the student’s eyes. He will learn from 
them where to use pure outline, where to 
add a few lines of shade, where cross-hatch- 
ing may be expressive, and how many differ- 
ent ways there are of using the pen to sug- 
gest (when it cannot be exactly rendered) 
the diversity and intricacy of nature. 

As soon as he feels capable the student 
should attempt to draw after nature. In- 
deed, if he is at all timid, we should counsel 
him to take the plunge at once. Not that 
he will or should be pleased with the result 
on paper ; but the knowledge gained will 
be sure to be worth the trouble. If he has 
copied many pen drawings, the more faith- 
fully he has copied them the more nature 
will *“‘ put him out.’’ He will see all that 
the master whom he has copied has omitted, 
‘-and some of it will be sure to appear to him 
too important or interesting or beautiful to 


be left out of Azs drawing. But to include 
it everything has to be changed—that is to 
say, he must invent a style of his own, which 
is not done in a day ; and the time spent in 
acquiring a feeble hold on another person's 
style will be felt to have been time wasted. 
If the first bit of work done directly from 
nature teaches the young artist only this, it 
will have taught him a most useful lesson. 
The mode of getting to work is pretty 
much the same, whatever medium is to be 
used. The pen draughtsman who wishes to 
proceed surely first sketches in the main 
lines of his subject with lead-pencil, and 
when assured of their correctness goes over 
them very lightly with the pen. The masses 
of shadow and of color more or less dark 
are next put in in parallel-lined tints, and 
taking care to keep everything, for the mod- 
elling and details which follow will: neces- 
sarily darken most, if not all of this work. 
The whole design massed in, something like 
one of Vierge’s simplest drawings, the small- 
er variations of color and the less impor- 
tant details, especially in the foreground, 
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can be attended to. It may now be neces- 
sary to use a little cross-hatching, and to 
exercise some ingenuity in varying the touch 
to give a hint of the special character of 
foliage or grass or any other matter too 
complicated to be drawn line for line. It 
is chiefly in such cases that one benefits by 
having studied the works of the great pen 
diaughtsmen. One remembers how some 
one of them has got around or surmounted 
a similar difficulty, and (nature helping in 
this case) finds a way that will answer, not 
just the same, because the difficulty is not 
just the same. 

The ‘‘ touch’’ which a real artist uses in 
drawing foliage, whether with the pen or 
with the brush, is always the result of study, 
and represents a knowledge of form which 
has got, one might say, into his fingers. 
It is never mere irresponsible scratching or 
blotting. In nature the confusion of foliage 
is caused by many leaves, each of which has 
a definite shape, overlapping and partly 
hiding one another. But so much of each 
as is visible is still very likely to have some- 


thing characteristic about it, and the con- 
fused foliage of an oak is easily distinguished 
from that of a fir or a willow. It will be 
worth while for the student who intends to 
make a specialty of landscape to copy pa- 
tiently some small portion—say, about the 
space of a square foot, of the foliage of each 
important species, choosing the heart of the 
tree, where the leaves cross one another 
most, and another stndy of the outer twigs, 
where the foliage is defined against the sky. 
He will never forget the curious blots, an- 
gles, and jagged lines which he will have to 
make in the first study, explained as they 
will be by the ‘more 1egular forms of the 
outer leaves, and he will see that every tree 
has its own particular sort of mystery. 
When the student proceeds after this to 
sketch whole trees or forests, he will know 
what sort of touch will best express the char- 
acter of each species, but he will have to 
vary his touch again accordingly as his tree 
is old or young, far away or near, or an ac- 
cessory in a wide landscape. 

It is true that in a landscape the general 
form of each tree is often all that the pen 
draughtsman can give, and true also that it 
may be enough, but there may be different 
ways of indicating this which will make the 
mass or the outline more expressive. Block 
out the masses of a willow and of a pine. 
They will at once be distinguished from one 
another. Add an indication of the color of 
each—the willow pale, the pine dark—and 
the added truth will be recognized. But 
while you are about this you may just as 
well show by fine and slightly curved pen 
strokes the general character of willow 
foliage, and by firm, rather stubby touches, 
that of the pine. 





CANVASES AND THEIR PREPARATION. 





Ir is not only necessary that artists should 
give more attention than they usually do to 
the solidity of their painting ; they should 
also give more care to the canvas or panel 
on which they paint, and to the ‘‘ ground”’ 
or preparation with which it is covered. It 
will aid to preserve a canvas if it be covered 
at the back and edges with mastic varnish— 
a proceeding to which picture dealers often 
have recourse, but which should be attend- 
ed to by the artist himself if he cares—as he 
should—for the permanence of his work. It 
is true that when a canvas or panel decays, 
a careful restorer may successfully remove 
the painting and apply it on another canvas 
or panel, but this can be done only when 
both the painting and the ground remain 
in good condition. It is, therefore, worth 
while to take some pains to know when a 
canvas is good and properly prepared. 

* * 


* 
A coop ground is one that is not itself 
subject to alteration or decay ; that is suffi- 
ciently elastic to give with the movements 
of the canvas and of the paint in drying ; 
that absorbs the excess of oil or varnish from 
the paint, and resists the action of the air 
and humidity entering through the pores of 
the canvas or panel at the back. 


* * 
* 


STILL, it is possible to do without the 
ground by exercising great care in the 
choice of the canvas, which should have, in 
that case, the qualities noted above, and 
which should be of a fine, even grain, very 
well stretched. If too absorbent, as it is 
likely to be, alittle varnish should be passed 
over it before painting. We have known a 
painter go to work on an old potato bag 
without preparation ; but he learned that 
while such a canvas might answer for cer- 
tain sorts of decorative painting, it will not 
do to paint pictures on. 

* * 


Amonc the best preparations for grounds 
are the old ones, made of glue and chalk, 
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plaster or lime. It has been found by ex- 
perience that without such a preparation a 
canvas simply primed with white lead is 
quickly destroyed by the oil in the painting. 
Glues made of gelatine are worse than use- 
less, as they absorb moisture. It has been 
the fashion—and it may become the fashion 
again—to prime with red lead and to com- 
pletely cover the grain of the canvas, giving 
a perfectly 
smooth surface 
like porcelain. 
This sort of 
ground has the 





advantage of A Os ragnie 
drying quickly co, 


and thoroughly, 
and the further 
advantage, as it 
seems to some, 
of making a very 
high and smooth 
finish, or rather 
appearance of 
finish, easily at- 
tainable. But 
this porcelain- 
like quality is 
not highly ap- 
preciated by 
people of good 
taste; and 
grounds of this 
sort crack fright- 


fully, and the 
painting with 
them. On the 


other hand, very 
slow-drying 
grounds, such as 
those made with 
chalk, gypsum, 
or lime ground 
in oil, or to 
which mucilages 
of various sorts, 
as boiled linseed, 
have been add- 
ed, bring about 
the same result 
in the contrary 
way —that is, 
they keep on 
drying after the 
painting is 
thoroughly dry, 
and consequent- 


ly produce 
cracks in it. 
e * 
* 


THE imported 
canvas used by 
painters is prin- 
cipally made and 
primed in Hol- 
land. For con- 
venience of 
transportation, it 
is sold in rolls, 
as paper is; and 
for convenience 
in rolling and 
unrolling, these 
rolls are made 
before the 
ground has 
dried. The re- 
sult in many 
cases is that the 
ground comes 
away, more or 
less, in patches ; and in most cases the oil 
in it turns rancid, in which condition it dries 
hardly at all, and, moreover, becomes very 
yellow. A canvas should be properly 
grounded with animal glue, then the ground 
will be white, dry, elastic, and not sticky. 

e-.9 
* 

ALL glues, pastes, and mucilages may be 

composed of a very few substances—ani- 
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mal gelatine, caseine, albumen, and wax; 
vegetable starch, gluten, gums, and resins, 
with ammoniaand glycerine. For instance, 
the glue with which Benedictine monks used 
to prepare the vellum for their missals, and 
which they made of honey bees pounded up 
in a mortar, with a little lime, may be made 
much more conveniently with caseine for the 
fibrine which the bees furnished, glycerine 
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for the honey, liquid ammonia for the lime, 
and a little wax. It is an excellent ground 
for painting on vellum, absolutely imper- 
meable by moisture, supple, and preserva- 
tive. 


* * 
* 


Common glue is animal gelatine. It may 
be hardened and strengthened by a mixture 
of lime, varnish, or gum, and preserved 
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liquid by acetic acid. It may be made more 
supple by glycerine, chloride of calcium, or 
india-rubber. And it may be made insoluble 
by chromic acid or bichromate of potash. 


* * 
* 

ALBUMEN is sold as a dry powder. It is 
made of white of eggs beaten up with 
water and a little ammonia. It may 

be made more 
elastic with 
glycerine, and 


may be made in- 
soluble by heat- 
ing it while 
moist to the 
boiling point. 
Caseine is also 
sold as a dry 
powder, and may 
be mixed with 
glycerine, as 
above. Wax is 
often adulterat- 
ed with suet. It 
may be mixed in 
water by the aid 
of a little liquid 


ammonia. 

* * 

* 
CASEINE af- 
fords the best 


glue with which 


to prepare a 
ground for 
painting. Take 


twenty parts by 
weight of case- 
ine, to be got 
at a druggist’s ; 
steep in one hun- 
dred parts of 
cold water, stir- 
ring well for a 
quarter of an 
hour, not with 
metal ; add then 
four parts of li- 
quid ammonia, 
little by little, 
still stirring. 
The liquid thick- 
ens gradually 
until it becomes 
syrup-like. Ten 
parts of glyce- 
rine may then be 
added, and the 
whole be strain- 
ed through mus- 
lin. It should be 
used within a 
day after mak- 
ing, as it loses its 
strength if kept 
longer. It is to 
be mixed with 
zine white (pre- 
viously mixed 
with water, half 
and half) in vari- 
ous proportions, 
and applied in 
four or more 
coats to the 
wood or canvas, 
letting each coat 
dry before put- 
ting on another. 
In the first coat 
the glue should 
be to the zinc white as 70 tos ; in the second, 
60 to 20; in the third, 50 to 30; in the fourth 
and following, 40 to 40. Pumice-stone may 
be used to reduce inequalities. The above 
is practically Mr. Vibert’s receipt. Another 
ground recommended by him is made of 
water-color fixative and retouching varnish 
in equal proportions, mixed with zinc white 
toa thick paste. It may be put on witha 
palette-knife, and will dry in a few minutes. 
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PEN DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 


THE FIGURE. 
N drawing the figure, it is neces 
sary to vary the execution as 
much as possible. To render 
with mere pen and ink the soft- 
ness and delicacy of the flesh 
tones would be impossible if it were not for 
the possibility of having recourse to con- 
trast. With the most careful work, the pen 
draughtsman cannot give either the degree 
or the delicacy of modelling easily attained 
by a skilful painter in oils, but he may pro- 
ceed to bolder work in the clothed parts of 
the figure and in accessories, and thus make 
the flesh look softly modelled by contrast. 
Our best draughtsmen with the pen at the 
present day shade the face and hands very 
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“TAKING THE PICTURE.” 


little ; if the drawing is on a small scale not 
at all; but by accenting the shadows under 
the eyebrows, nose, and chin, and behind 
the ear a hint of modelling and of light and 
shade is given which may be sufficient if 
modelling is suppressed altogether in other 
light spaces, such as the sky. On a little 
larger scale a few parallel-lined tints may be 
introduced ; and it will be well to accentu- 
ate their comparative smoothness and light- 
ness by using elsewhere bolder cross-hatch- 
ings and stronger blacks than one otherwise 
would. The apparently unnatural color of 
some justly admired pen drawings, in which 
we find patches of solid black, where we 
know these would be in nature blue, or red, 
or some other color far from black, is thus 
explained and excused. 

It is more important to give their proper 
value to the fiesh parts than to insist on 
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more evident distinctions of tone elsewhere. 
The student should, on this account, avoid 
imitating German work, which, though 
often very clever in other respects, errs in 
carrying all parts of a composition to too 
nearly the same degree of finish. Unless 
both drawing and reproduction are to be on 
a really large scale cross hatching should be 
avoided in the flesh. Where it is used, if 
the part is to be modelled with any degree 
of completeness, the strokes should be short, 
and should cross one another in all direc- 
tions ; but the artist should exercise his in- 
genuity in varying his proceeding with every 
variation of texture, using it to explain the 
nature of the object—rough or smooth, dull 
or shining—without much modelling.* In 
large figure drawings all the resources of 
the modern draughtsman may be legitimate- 
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PEN DRAWING 


ly employed—spatter-work, the ruled tints 
of the photo-engravers, and every other aid 
may be found useful ; and nothing that can 
be learned about these processes is to be 
condemned. To be able at all times to give 
that variety which is necessary to the execu- 
tion of a pen drawing, the student should 
constantly exercise his eyesand hand. Even 
when he is not at work, but perhaps talking 
with a visitor, a clever pen draughtsman is 
usually scribbling or making assemblages 
of lines and tints which represent nothing, 
but keep his hand in practice, and which may 
come to have meaning later, when used for a 
purpose. Artists frequently use sweeping 
tints in their backgrounds precisely because 
they stand for nothing but color or shade, 
and they play in this way with the model- 
ling of drapery to make more effective the 
small amount of serious work in the face. 
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If Mr. Gibson, for instance, were to use in 
the features of his belles the same systems 
of lines that he often introduces in his dra- 
peries, he would make them look like tat- 
tooed New Zealanders. But though those 
lines are no more “‘ natural’’ in drapery than 
in flesh, we tolerate them in their subordinate 
position, and even find a certain pleasure in 
them as an evidence of the artist’s skill and 
command of his means. 





FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 


THE TULIP. 


TuIs is a good choice for the amateur 
painter to make to start with. Its form is 
simple, but handsome; its colors rich and 
varied, but not too delicate to be easily appre- 
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ciated. It keeps its shape in water for two 
days or even longer. The student should 
never forget to include a few leaves in his 
drawing. Those of the tulip, boldly curved 
and waving at the edge, offer excellent prac- 
tice in drawing, and add much to the interest 
of the study. It is necessary to be on one’s 
guard in coloring the striped petals of the 
flower, for it is not always safe to paint the 
darker tone over the paler. Vermilion stripes 
ona yellow ground, or rose color on white, 
may be thus treated ; but if there are violet 
stripes on yellow, the ground for the violet 
must be left white, for the yellow, showing 
through, would make it gray. 


THE POPPY. 
This is one of the most decorative of 
flowers. Its large and handsomely scal- 


loped leaves, the satiny texture of its petals, 
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the ornamental character of the large, star- 
shaped stigma, surrounded by a multitude 
of stamens bearing large anthers, often black 
or dark-colored ; the manner in which the 
corolla bursts out through the green of the 
calyx, and the delicate lines of the open 
flower, all make it a most interesting object 
of study. The leaves are frequently of a 


bluish green—botanists call them “glau- 
cous”—which may be rendered with Ultra- 
marine or Cobalt and Yellow Ochre with a 
little Chinese White, reserving for the green- 
est parts a little Viridian or Veronese Green. 
Where the sunlight strikes through, Cad- 
mium Yellow with more or less of Veronese 
Green will answer. In the young shoots, 
alittle Prussian Blue may be added, As for 


the headin they are of so ,many colors that 
it is impossible to give directions about 
coloring in sufficient detail to be useful. 
THE IRIS. 
Both the blue and yellow varieties grow 
wild in many marshy places. This is the 
flower which was conventionalized by Flor- 
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STUDIES IN PEN DRAWING BY W. J. BAER. 


entine artists as the symbol of their city, 
and adopted by the French monarchy. It 
would be hard to find another flower which 
has had such a wide vogue in decoration as 
the “ fleur-de-lis.” Botanically, it zs a lily, and 
its general habit of growth will readily be 
seen to be lily-like. As in all of the tribe, 
the divisions of the calyx are hardly to be 
distinguished from those of the corolla, ex- 
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cept by their position. In painting the yel- 
low flower, it will be found that the reflec- 
tions are sometimes very warm ; while there 
are also greenish tones, especially at the 
base of the petals. In general, the Cad- 
mium yellows should be used, with a very 
little Veronese Green or Viridian in the 
parts just noted, and a little Burnt Siena in 


the warm shadows. The purple iris may be 
painted with Cobalt and Rose Madder, with, 
in the darker parts, a little Ultramarine. 
The yellow streak which runs down the cen- 
tre of the petal (or sepal) must be left white 
at first, and be painted when the rest of the 
flower is finished, or nearly so. Cadmium 
Yellow will serve as the base for all the tones 
to be found in it, 
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GOLDEN-ROD. 








MONG the numerous varie- 
ties of ** golden-r 
gf the one presented in 

x» our illustration is, 

F 4 perhaps, the most sat- 

isfactory for sketch- 

ing from nature. The 

blossoms are here 

fuller and more ro- 

bust than in some of 

the other species, and allow of a more sim- 
ple rendering with the brush. 

Ow Corors: Select a rather fine canvas 
of the size desired, or a prepared wooden 
panel, and draw in the general forms of the 
blossoms as they appear in masses, without 
attempting to define them. Indicate with 
precision the direction of the green stems 
beneath the crowded bloom, as these will 
furnish a guide to the drawing, which is 
rather difficult. Keep in mind throughout 
the painting the fact that these stems start 
from one main branch, and indicate this 
direction, even where the stem is concealed. 
For an oil painting, the background must be 
carried out so as to cover the whole canvas. 
If a fine panel of wood is selected, the back- 
ground may be more suygestively treated, 
and need not extend solidly out to the edges. 
The brush is used boldly here, and the wood 
may show through in parts, as if, in sketch- 
ing from nature, one had given the princi- 
pal interest to the flowers. The colors fora 
background would be Permanent Blue, 
White, Yellow Ochre, Light Red, and a lit- 
tle Ivory Black. It will be better to carry 
the stems all the way down to the bottom 
and running out of the can- 
vas, instead of leaving the 
flowers apparently suspend- 
ed in mid-air. In a sketch 
from nature this is not ex- 
acted, but when painting a 
complete picture for fram- 
ing, it is better to suggest 
some logical foundation for < 
the position of the stems. 
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manent Blue, White, Yellow Ochre, Madder 
Lake, and Ivory Black. 

Water-Cotors: The transparent colors 
will be more satisfactory for ordinary paint- 
ing, though for decorative purposes the 
opaque method will be preferable, especially 
if wood, glass, or leather are used as a foun- 
dation. Having drawn in the outlines of 
the flowers, leaves, and stems in their cor- 
rect position, wash in the general tone of 
the background. A slight suggestion of 
delicate shadow may be added at the right 
side, falling a little below the flowers and 

























They then might be presum- “ui 
Wg 


ably placed in a vase, or be 
growing in the earth. As 
there are no direct shadows 
cast upon this background, 
it suggests an idea of space 
around and behind the flow- 
ers. The colors for the 
golden-rod are Cadmiums, 
Light and Deep, mixed with 
White ; a little lvory Black, 
and a little Madder Lake. 
Lay in the masses of light 
and shade broadly with these 
colors, and in finishing add 
the high lights and put on 
the deeper touches of shad- 
ow. In the highest touches 
of light use Cadmium, White, 
and a very little Vermilion, 
qualified by the least quan- 
tity of Ivory Black. In the 
deepest shadows, Raw Um- 
ber and Madder Lake are 
used with a little Ivory 
Black. Paint the green 
leaves with Antwerp Blue, (N04 
White, Cadmium, Vermil- a 
ion, Raw Umber, and Ivory 
Black ; add Burnt Siena in 
the shadows, and omit Ver- 
milion. The brownish stems 
are painted with Bone 
Brown, White, Yellow Ochre, 
Permanent Blue, and Mad- 
der Lake. A little Ivory 
Black and Burnt Siena will 
give the deepest touches. 
n the finer outlines and 
small details a finely pointed 
sable brush should be used. 
For the background use Per- 








GOLDEN-ROD, BY LEONARD LESTER, 








leaves. It would be well to pose a bunch of 
golden-rod and observe how the shadows 
fall upon a background placed a short dis- 
tance behind the flowers. For the trans- 
parent method, wash in the background with 
a tone made from Cobalt, Yellow Ochre, 
Rose Madder, and Sepia ; add a separate 
wash of Lamp-Black later, run thinly over 
the cooler tones at the right. The general 
tones of light and shade for the golden-rod 
should be mixed as follows: Wash in the 
lights with Cadmium, a little Rose Madder, 
and a little Sepia. For the shadows use 
Lamp-Black, Yel- 
low Ochre, and 
aha Rose Madder. A 
few touches of Ver- 
milion are seen in 
parts, and some 
Cobalt is added in 
the greener tones. 
Wash in the stems 
with Sepia, Cobalt, 
and Light Red ; 
add Lamp-Black 
and a little Rose 
Madder in the 
shadows. Fo: the 
green leaves mix 
Cobalt, Cadmium, Rose Madder, and, Lamp- 
Black ; add Yellow Ochre and Burnt Siena 
in the shadows. Use a finely pointed cam- 
el’s-hair brush in finishing for both stems 
and leaves. 
ARRANGING A GROUP OF FLOWERS 





IN arranging a group of flowers for a pic- 
ture, think first of the general form of the 
mass ; let it be something simple, suggesting 
a square, or triangle, or oval; but let the 
natural irregularity of the flowers and leaves 
break it up a little, so that it shall not be too 
evident. It is a good rule to keep the larger 
and more showy flowers, such as the rose or 
the peony, at the centre, and let sprays of 
lilac, or stephanotis, or aster be brought out 
against or lose themselves in the back- 
ground. To paint a spray of our small- 
flowered wild aster in front of a mass of 
chrysanthemums, for instance, would be 
difficult for the most experienced painter, 
and the result would hardly be worth his 
pains; but the same flower dotted upon a 
dark background would make a most beau- 
tiful and interesting adjunct to a group of 
the more showy flowers. 





In water-color painting the muddiness is 
caused by dragging the colors on almost dry 
instead of using a full brush with freedom. 
In oil painting too much white in the color 
for the shadow gives heaviness and opacity 
to them. 

THE beginner in flower painting, as in 
other things, should not overrate, his ability. 
A simple wild flower, such as a dog-rose, with 
a few leaves and a bud, will teach him much 
more than a bouquet of garden roses. The 
forms of wild flowers are more readily 
followed and appreciated ; they have mor 
variety and character; and, being “ single,” 
they do not offer that multiplicity of tones 
which is the great charm of the cultivated 
flowers, but which is too complex for a be- 
ginner to follow, and usually-leads him to 
rely upon tricks of handling, instead of ac- 
quiring a real grasp of his subject. But 
garden flowers (not hot-house plants, but 
those grown in the open air) make better 
models. They are stronger and do not 
wilt so quickly. Only the “single” kinds 
should be chosen at first, however, such as 
the lily, the tulip, the anemone, the nastur- 
tium, and thelike. It is well tomake a num- 
ber of studies of each flower from different 
points of view—from the front, from the back, 
from the side—so as to learn thoroughly its 
appearance and manner of growth. 
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TO PAINT BLACKBERRIES, 





In selecting a spray of these berries with their delicate white blossoms, it will 
be best to choose, if possible, one which has some half-ripened fruit showing a 
rich red color among the full, glossy blackberries in their perfect state. The 
background should be lighter than the green leaves, and inay be painted with a 
tone of warm yellow gray showing rich, 1eddish browns in the shadows ; the half 
tints would take on a slight hint of violet in this case. 

Tue O1Lt Coors used in the painting are as follows: For the background : For 
the warm, yellow-gray tone, mix White, Raw Umber, Yellow Ochre, Madder 
Lake, and a very little Ivory Black. In the shadows thrown by the berries and 
leaves add a little Burnt Siena with more Black. Secure a careful drawing of 
the principal forms of the berries, noting the masses of shadow. The high lights 
are small and sharp, put on with crisp touches, using a finely pointed sable brush. 
For the general tone of the black fruit, which is a rich black gray with rich black 
shadows, mix Ivory Black, Madder Lake, and Permanent Blue. In the shadows 
add Burnt Siena, with less White. The high lights are delicately put on after all 
the color is laid in ; and for these a small, flat, pointed sable brush is used. The 
colors for this are White, Yellow Ochre, a very little Vermilion, and a little 
Cobalt or Permanent Blue. In the highest lights the white predominates. 

The leaves, which are a warm green, with touches of red in parts, may be 
painted with White, Cadmium, Antwerp Blue, Madder Lake, and Ivory Black, 
for_the general tone, adding Burnt Siena with some Black in the deeper shadows. 

The reddish brown stems with pink high lights are painted with Bone Brown, 
Rose Madder, White, Yellow Ochre, and a little Ivory Black. In the half tints 
add a little Cobalt or Permanent Blue. The deeper lines of shadow here may be 
brought out with a few touches of Burnt Siena, and Ivory Black. One should bé 
very careful not to get the outlines too hard against the background, and a tone 
of soft blue-gray half tint may be brushed over such parts with good effect. The 
colors for this warm blue-gray tone are Cobalt, White, Yellow Ochre, Light Red, 
and a very little Ivory Black. Where a deeper tint is required, mix Madder ! 
Lake, Raw Umber, and a very little Permanent Blue. 

In finishing, use a small, pointed sable for retouching the outlines, and have at es 
hand a small, flat bristle brush for touching in high lights and deep shadows. iT 

Water-Co.ors: A medium, coarse-grained paper will be suitable for the paint- M 
ing. After stretching the paper and moistening the whole surface with a wash of “hy 
clean water, draw in the design, following the outlines only. Use for this a i 
sharply pointed lead pencil. VE 

The background may be treated first ; and the colors used for this first wash a 
will be a thin tone of Cobalt, Yellow Ochre, Light Red, and Lamp Black. | 
Endeavor to keep the values in place. In the deeper shadows make a tint of q 
warm, rich, reddish gray, using Rose Madder, Yellow Ochre, Burnt Siena, Sepia, 
and a very little Cobalt. Run the washes thinly over the paper, keeping the : 
colors transparent. Remember that the first wash must always be quite dry rl 
before applying the second. f | 

The blackberries are washed in with a general tone, marking the masses of light | 

. f 
and shade, and the colors used are these : Lamp Black, Rose Madder, and a little ’ 
Yellow Ochre for the general tone. Deepen this tone for the shadows with Burnt KI ‘ 

I 









































Siena, Cobalt, Sepia, and Madder Lake, adding some pure Lamp Black and Rose 
Madder in the richer shadows. 
In finishing, pick out the high lights with a piece of thick blotting paper cut to ary 
a point, previously moistening the spot with a brush charged with clean water. Meld 
A thin wash of Rose Madder and Lamp Black mixed may be 1un over the high | ih 
lights to prevent crudeness. Wy. | 
The leaves are put in with Antwerp Blue, Lamp Black (a little only), Medium 
Cadmium, and Rose Madder. In the deeper shadows Burnt Siena may be added. 
In the highest lights use a thin wash of Cobalt, Light Red, and Yellow Ochre. 
The blossoms are of cool, pure white, with a little hint of yellow and brown at 
the centres. In painting these, mix a pure, very light gray and lay this in, deep- 
ening the tint in the shadows. A few touches of high light and accents of shadow 
will complete the painting of this simple blossom. The colors for the light gray 
medium tone are White, Yellow Ochre, a very little Ivory Black, and a very little 
Madder Lake. In the shadows add Burnt Siena and Cobalt, with more Madder 
Lake and Ivory Black in parts. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 








CHINA PAINTING. 


TO HER CLASS. 





MRS. LEONARDS TALKS 


THE MOST APPROPRIATE WORK FOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Tuis is the time when pupils and teachers 
are beginning to turn their attention to 
preparations for the fall exhibitions. As 
the line is drawn definitely about exhibiting 
work that has been done under a teacher 
(and very justly, too), one has to put her 
entire mind upon a scheme of decoration for 
her own exhibit. Whatever may be the 
popular style of decoration, decide upon 
something entirely different. Toseea whole 
roomful of china decorated in one particular 
style, perhaps very creditably done by one 
or two, and with the most agonizing results 
by all the others, is the most pitiful sight in 
this era of ceramics. 

Because one person has made a life study 
of roses, and paints them to perfection, is 
no reason why every one should exhibit roses 
(having perhaps had only a dozen lessons). 
Exhibit the work that you can master thor- 
oughly. Have it perfect of its kind, then 
gradually you will master other branches of 
decoration, and be able to form your own 
motives. It is often the most simple ideas 
and flowers that give the greater satisfaction 
in a design ; it is the taste you display in 
distiibuting your colors and in having the 
design well belanced. 

If the pieces of china to be shown are 
light in tone or decoration, it will add to the 
effect of your whole exhibit to have two or 
three pieces in direct contrast, using some 
of the rich colors dusted on. 

In order to live up to the highest stand- 
ard, exhibit only what is artistic as well as 
perfectly executed. It is better to paint-one 
piece well than to have a dozen pieces that 
will not bear inspection. If you are work- 
ing merely for a sale and mus¢ sell as many 
pieces as possible, I will give you the same 
advice, for then it is better to economize on 
the amount of work put on each piece rather 
than to let the gua/ity suffer. 








The only way to make very small articles 
pay, if you are catering to people who spend 
little money, is to paint quickly, dut not care- 
/essly, using simple decorations. But, as a 
rule, in exhibitions the small articles are of 
inferior workmanship, which, of course, will 
mar the whole. There is no reason why a 
little cup cannot be a perfect gem even with 
the simplest kind of decoration. That is 
why you should study the work of master 
decorators. 

In selecting your pieces of china for ex- 
hibition, either from your stock on hand or 
what you intend to decorate, remember to 
keep the whole harmonious, rejecting any 
bit of color that may antagonize the other 
pieces. This is recommended when each 
exhibitor has his or her own space ; other- 
wise the discarded piece may look well in 
another part of the room. 


Plates always are attractive at an exhibi- 
tion, and you will find that six of the same 
design will look far more elegant than to 
show only one. If your space is limited, 
you may lap one over the other. The same 
may be said of cupsand saucers. Therefore 
your work will attract more attention if you 
have an artistic “‘set’’ rather than a con- 
glomeration of articles. This is from an 
artistic standpoint, and refers more particu- 
larly to table service. 

I am very much in favor of ceramic clubs, 
and I would advise you to join one; or, if 
none exists in the city in which you are liv- 
ing, try to form one. You will have some 
incentive to work and to originate something 
new each year. I advise you especially (I 
follow this myself) to decorate during the 
year something that requires study, patience, 
and hard work—something that will be a 
little better than what you did the year be- 
fore. This must be your “‘ pick up’’ work 
—by that I mean you must work at it only 
when you are in the mood for serious appli- 
cation. Work hard until you are tired, 
then try something else for a day or two. 
You will finish your masterpiece before you 
know it. I have my ‘‘ work’’ planned for 
the winter, and it will be more difficult than 
anything I have attempted. If it should be 
a failure, I will at least have had the valu- 
able experience ; if it is a success, then you 
shall hear more abcut it. 

One can accomplish more through the 
year by having a variety of decorations on 
hand rather than by working upon one article 
until it is finished. There are days when 
one likes to design or paint from nature ; 
then there are days when one has no desire 
for that, and something mechanical is bet- 
ter; or, if one is interrupted and has to 
entertain a caller, then covering raised paste 
seems to be just the thing. Daylight is too 
valuable to waste, and by changing the char- 
acter of your work, you will not feel tired at 
the close of the day, and you will havea 
number of pieces ready for an exhibition be- 
fore you realize it. 

ANNA B. LEONARD. 











“ WINTER,” 


SUBJECT FOR PORCELAIN DECORATION, 
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FIGURE PAINTING FOR CHINA. 


Ir is not so much the amount of work in 
evidence as its quality that marks the value 
of adecoration. The simplest possible treat- 
ment done in aclean and workmanlike man- 
ner will give most pleasing results, and is, 
at the same time, the very best of self-train- 
ing. It is this self-training that makes the 
good workman. The eye must first be 
trained to guide the hand, and the hand 
must be under perfect control to do the 
work. A painstaking but unskilled person 
may by much patient labor, taking out and 
putting in, trimming off and adding on, 
work up to a certain point; but she is 
sure to show timidity, and in most cases all 
the delicate gradations of light and purity 
of color will be lost. One hour spent in 
studying up the sub- 
ject first and getting a 
mastery of all its de- 
tails is worth two of 
such experimental 


work. 
Take, for instance, 
the little fisherman at Ps 


the head of page 58; 
it is little more than 
outline and a few broad 
shadows, but notice all 
the delicate curves in 
that outline. Every one 
is needed to give ex- 
pression; consequent- 
ly the drawing must be 
absolutely correct and 
as delicate as possible. 
Any line is to a certain 
extent a drawback ; 
but something is nec- 
essary, and there is no 
time to remedy errors 
in the painting. A good 
brush with a _ perfect 
point and large enough 
to carry plenty of color, \ 
which must work freely 
in the lightest tints, and \ 
a light hand, are want- \ 
ed. Practise making a 

fine line firm and true 

with the brush, and it 

will besoft; butif such 

a line is trimmed up 

with the scraper, it will 

be sharp, and almost 
invariably cause the 

same trouble in the x 
painting. Much snap 

is given to the figure 

by this outline being 

greatly strengthened in 

certain parts, and for 

this reason the draw- 

ing should be deli- 

cate and of uniform 

strength throughout, 

so as not to be in any 

way misleading. 

We will suppose, in order to make the 
handling as easy as possible, that this is to 
be painted in monochrome—Warm Gray 
and Violet-of-Iron for shading, or Warm 
Gray and Deep Red Brown. Either makes 
a very tender color. First, we must look to 
the distribution of light and shade. The 
light is strongest on the shoulder and upper 
arm, all the rest falling away from this point. 
The background, aside from the extra shad- 
ing, is rather lighter on the left than the 
right side, that the figure may relieve the 
dark upon it. 

Give the whole a general tint of warm 
gray, with avery little of the stronger color, 
using a touch of balsam of copaiba, with oil 
of lavender or cloves to keep it from drying 
too quickly. With the finger take the color 
partly off from the shoulder, and while it is 
still wet strengthen the rest for the half tints 
only, using less of the gray and more of the 


A CHARMING HEAD, 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


shading colors. There are some reflected 
lights that must be preserved ; notice also 
how the broad shadow on the lower part of 
the left leg helps to throw the foot forward. 
All this must be done in clean, flat tints. 
Blend with the stippling brush if desirable ; 
then, after drying the wo1k, put in the 
strong shadows without blending, and also 
without disturbing the first coat or loosen- 
ing the half tints, and using the shading color 
only. The balsam in the first coat will hold 
the color ; but one must carry a very light 
hand and not touch a second time. While 
wet, use no more balsam, but turpentine and 
lavender only, for tempering the color. 
Lastly, with a moderately large brush hav- 
ing a perfect point, and the color in good 
working order, put in the lines that define 
and give expression to the whole figure. 





Sometimes, as along the back, the line is not 
perceptible, only making aclean division be- 
tween the two tints, and again, as it strength- 
ens, it gives character and helps the model- 
ling. Proceeding in this order, there should 
be nothing lost. Decide what is to be done 
at each stage, and then do it, and no more. 
This might well be finished for one firing ; 
and, after working in this manner, color will 
come very much easier. 

The head, on this page, may have the same 
treatment ; and as the face is naturally in 
half tint, it gives some very delicate model- 
ling. But while the figure was kept in broad 
flat tints only, this will require stippling 
with the point, giving another kind of prac- 
tice. After laying the picture in in broad 
tints as before, dry and scrape it well ; then 
work it up with a touch between a dot and 
a mark, using color very delicately and the 
very best brush to be had. Bring the whole 








up gradually and alike, allowing it to dry 
as often as necessary, to avoid working up 
the first coat. Do not try to finish any one 
part first. Work the hair with long, flat 
strokes, following the direction of the locks. 

If you wish to paint these two studies in 
color, use for the flesh tint one part of Car- 
nation 2 and two parts of Ivory Yellow. 
For a half tint, use Deep Blue Green, Yel- 
low Brown, and Carnation. For stronger 
shadows, warm up the same with Carnation, 
and for the strong lines about the eyes, nos- 
trils, and so forth, use Deep Red Brown and 
Brown 108. The lips are of the flesh tint, 
with more Carnation. Do not make the 
mistake of getting them too red. Blend 
the hair into the flesh with a Violet Gray. 
Yellow Brown, Browns 108 and 17 may be 
used in the hair, according to the color want- 
ed. Always use Gray 
in the lights — Pearl 
Gray or Ivory Yellow 
and Brunswick Black. 

Thecupids at the fire 
would make a charm- 
ing little panel in Delft 
or Old Blue, and re- 
quire in handling a 
combination of the two 
given. All detail must 
be kept in especially 
aboutthefigures. The 
trees forming the back- 
ground should be indi- 
cated in a faint, shad- 
owy manneronly. The 
birds, excepting the 
largest pair, should 
have very little detail, 
but the figures will re- 
quire some very care- 
ful work in drawing the 
little hands and feet; 
and in giving the re- 
flection of light from 
the fire, it would be 
best to put the whole 
in with broad half tints 
only, preserving all the 
lights and getting the 
forms correctly and 
folds of drapery, but 
without much detail. 
Then, after firing, 
work it up—the dra- 
peries in flat, clean 
touches, and the fig- 
ures by soft stippling 
with the point. 

In making designs 
for glass painting the 
beginner should work 
them out on paper 
first, that he may see 
exactly what the effect 
will be and correct any 


SUITABLE FOR PORCELAIN PAINTING. errors. The decora- 


tion of a tumbler or 

other glass being usu- 
ally around the rim, he will find it easy to 
accomplish this if he wraps a piece of paper 
around the glass in order to get the exact 
size. If his design repeats, there should 
be at least four repetitions of the motive. 
If it is a continuous pattern, it may be first 
sketched on paper the right length, and the 
paper afterward folded, so that the two ends 
meet. The amateur is thus able to see what 
is needed to make the join come together 
gracefully. To make the drawing into a 
‘“* pounce,’’ it must be pierced full of small 
holes, following the lines of the design. 


Tue ordinary kiln can be used for firing 
glass, but special care must be used in stack- 
ing the pieces, and then you must not at- 
tempt to fire many at one time. Do not let 
the heat come up too quickly. Glass does 
not require nearly so great a heat as 
china. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING ON CHINA. 


In answer to many requests, we give some 
suggestions for painting the *‘ Old Home- 
stead,’’ by Z. De L. Steele, given in the July 
issue. We will have the sky a tender blue at 
the top, deepening toa smoky purple haze at 
the horizon. The foliage there will deepen 
the same tones, running into green gray in 
the shadow at the right of the mass of light. 
Let this be yellow and quite pronounced, 
merging into orange and tawny biowns. 
The large tree should be quite green, and 
about the trunk and showing in the heart 
the crimson clusters of American ivy, or 
Virginia creeper as some know it. The 
house is white but worn, of course, and 
in the low hot sun will have quite yellow- 
ish lights and cool violet shadows. There 
will be faded reds in the chimney and the 
moss-covered and weather-worn roof will be 
a harmony of broken grays and greens. 
There is a well-beaten path in the fore- 
ground and stones cropping out from a 
tangled: mass of herbage. In this may be 

‘gathered and repeated all the colors of the 

picture, but in stronger and more subdued 
tones—suggestions of golden-rod, white and 
purple asters, and some crimson leaves of 
sumac growing out of the rich brown and 
olives of dead grass—the gray brown of 
the path and cooler grays and whitish greens 
of lichen-covered rocks. This sounds like 
rather a glaring combination, but we must 
keep the colors in masses, and bind all to- 
gether with the under tints of gray. 

For the sky use Light Sky Blue, Turquoise 
Blue, and Pearl or Copenhagen Gray. 
Toward the light and horizon run into 
Warm Gray, and, if desired, a little Violet- 
of-Iron. If clouds are suggested, the lights 
can have very thin Ivory Yellow, giving the 
whole a gradation of color like this. Then 
take out lights with the finger, strength- 
ening the blue, like patches of clear sky 
breaking through. Where the trees join the 
sky use Gray and Violet, with only a hint of 
Green ; in the light underbrush below 
more Pearl Gray and a little Yellow Brown. 

Where the mass of yellow light comes 
give a thin wash of Ivory Yellow. Work 
up the broad shadow with a cool Gray, then 
between the two break in Yellow Brown, 
leaving only asmall portion of clear Yellow, 
and have tender Grays at the outline on the 
light side. This is to be all laid in broad 
tints. The sky should have been painted 
quite over the space covered by the large 
tree, and enough lavender used to keep the 
color still moist. Now break into it witha 
Gray Green, strengthening it to form the 
masses, and keeping the color warmer in the 
lights. Where the crimson of the ivy is to 
show, some Deep Red Brown may be worked 
in, and in just a few spots, where the light 
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HONEYSUCKLES, BY LEONARD LESLIE, 


might filter through the branches and bring 
out the bright color, the ground tint can be 
very nearly taken off and the Red used clear, 
but not strong. There will also be indica- 
tions of the gray trunk and branches that 
build up the skeleton of thetree. Calculate 
all the breadth of colors for the foreground, 
and put them in in grays, properly tinted, 
and all blending softly together. When 
desirable, reserve or take out spaces for more 
pure color in the lights, but avoid anything 
like a spotty effect. 

Prepare all the colors beforehand with 
extra lavender, and have a wide-mouthed 
bottle of balsam, with any of the slow-dry- 
ing oils preferred. A little in use gives 
more body to the color. Use large brushes 
and work as rapidly as convenient. It 








should be €asy to lay in the entire picture 
while the color is yet in working order. Let 
the whole be a pretty gradation of tinted 
grays, having, in all cases, observed the rela- 
tive strength and breadth of light and shade. 
Avoid all sharp detail and harsh lines, and 
use Pearl Gray or Light Sky Blue through- 
out. Dry and scrape the picture carefully, 
and it is ready for firing. 

On working up for the second firing, pre- 
serve all the original groundwork possible. 
Sometimes it will be only slightly tinted or 
strengthened, and again materially changed, 
but it must always serve its purpose of giv- 
ing unity and atmosphere to the whole. 
Don’t be misled into using too much bright 
color. It is not by masses of pure tints that 
brilliant effects are given, but by their being 
properly relieved with others and broken 
with grays. C. E. Brapy. 





IN PAINTING landscapes use as large brushes 
as possible. Water should be painted in 
broad strokes. A light landscape is gener- 
ally completed in two firings. 





ALL UNDERGLAZE work requires two fir- 
ings. In underglaze paintings the too free 
use of greens should be avoided. Green 
should only be used pure when a positive 
green color is required. The first painting 
either of flowers or landscapes should be 
very simple. Plenty of white should be 
used in all shades, even where the most in- 
tense quality of color is required. Use 
Black and White and Dark Brown and 
White for the-darker parts; and Red T, 
White, and Orange and White for all lighter 
parts. Lay in a sky with pure white. In 
painting water, never use green, black, and 
white. Mat Blue and Yellow will give all 
the greens needed. In painting skies, for 
the lighter parts use a little Yellow and 
White, or Red T and White; for grays, 
Mat Blue, Red T, and White; for blues, 
only Mat Blue. All other colors are doubt- 
ful for skies where light effects are desired. 


Any and all the yellows may be used for 
pansies. These flowers run through the 
whole scale, from yellow white (faint ivory 
yellow) through greenish and golden yel- 
lows into reddish yellow brown. Use also 
Light Sky Blue, Golden Lilac, German 
Blue Violet, Deep Purple, and Deep Violet- 
of-Gold in all degrees of strength. 


HOoNEYSUCKLES are white when first open, 
and change toarich cream. Use for these 
Yellow Brown and alittle lvory Yellow. The 
buds are tinted pink, requiring faint Deep 
Purple, or sometimes more like Deep Red 
Brown. The long “scarlet trumpet’’ is 
more of a yellow red and carnation, and 
some kinds are a clear orange inside. The 
leaves of these last have a very whitish green 
light, like those of some nasturtiums. 





PEN DRAWING BY RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS. 
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PROGRESS OF THE ART OF WOOD-CARV- 
ING IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BY KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 


HE practice of art 
has always been 
greatly affected by 
religion and polit- 
ical condition. Of 
the two, religion is 
the more powerful 
of these influences; 
indeed, we may say 
that the art of all 
nations, in all peri- 
ods of time (not ex- 
cepting the present 

even), has been more or less subordinate to it. 
Let us consider, first, in what degree political 
condition and more especially religion affect- 
ed the artistic life and development of that 
ancient cradle of art and learning, Egypt. 
We think of Egypt as the land of grandeur, 
of the massive proportions of the Pyramids, 
the colossal scale on which the temples, the 
statues of gods and of rulers were modelled, 
all confirming our idea of Egyptian sublim- 
ity. But this first impression of strength 
and majesty is misleading, for when the 
scrutiny of unprejudiced criticism is brought 
to bear on the greatest works of this people, 
we find little beyond the weakness of for- 
mality, the coldness of an excessive conven- 
tionality, and poverty of imagination and 
high ideals. Why is this? Why do we find 
a lack of the best principles of composition, 
why a very noticeable absence of play of 
fancy ? Just because of the dwarfed mental 
life and the impossibility of any intellectual 
development of the people who produced 
these art works, resulting from the des- 
potism of their government and the iron- 
bound ecclesiastical laws which prescribed 
the exact treatment of all forms employed 
in art, even the “‘ human form divine,’’ re- 
ducing them all by the severest convention 
to fixed types, to be used in all places and 
at all times under severe penalty for varia- 
tion. This ecclesiastical dictatorship natu- 
rally crushed out all individuality of thought 
and prevented the birth of ideals. Every- 
thing was prescribed by the priests. No 
wonder that the remains of Egyptian art 
show, instead of power of reflection and 
keen appreciation of beauty (as do those of 
the Greeks), nothing but a formal style, the 
outcome of manual skill, unaided by original 
thought. 

For generations this went on, until some 
other epoch was formed by a political 
change, which caused a slight difference of 
treatment or type to manifest itself. The 
sublimity of the gods and goddesses of the 
Egyptians, and the conquering power of 
their sovereigns were represented in fixed 
ways ; the former either by a colossal hu- 
man body surmounted by the head of an 
animal or bird, which was sacred to or sym- 
bolic of the god, or else, by the reverse 
method, the body being that of a lion or 
bull or other creature typifying great physi- 
cal strength, while the head would be that 
of a man, denoting dominance of wisdom 
and power of thought. This latter method, 
considered in the light of symbolism, is not 
without a certain satisfactory fitness. To 
convey the idea of the greatness of one of 
their rulers, he was represented as sur- 
rounded by a group of human beings— 
usually conquered foes—over whom he dis- 
proportionately towered, his figure being 
from ten to one hundred times their size. 
This expressed the idea of dominion to the 
beholder. Lacking reflective powers, as 
the artists undoubtedly did, it seems strange 
that they should show such correct propor- 
tional treatment of the human form without 
having developed any system of propor- 
tion. An explanation is to be found in the 
peculiarity of their method. The person to 





be represented in relief was placed face 
downward on the block of wood or stone, 
and an outline was drawn around the figure, 
just as children amuse themselves by spread- 
ing one hand on a slate and drawing the 
pencil close around the fingers. It was not 
to be expected that such a conventional 
people should have had so strong an inclina- 
tion toward portraiture as they undoubt- 
edly had, yet it was in this department of 
their work that they showed some feeling, 
especially when the material employed was 
wood. In the statue in the museum at 
Boulak, already mentioned, a strong realism 
and great expressiveness are obtained, but 
so faithful to nature are they, that the lack 
of idealization suggests coarseness. But 
the technique certainly presented much to 
be admired—bold sweeps and true, clear- 
cut reliefs giving crisp lights and shades, 
and an effect often spirited. This is espe- 
cially observable in the hieroglyphic reliefs 
on walls or tombs, where the scenes of daily 
life from the cradle to the grave were de- 
picted with great truthfulness and clearness 
by means of sharp, unbroken angles. 

Another feature of Egyptian sculpture, 
both in wood and stone, was the covering 
of it by colors of primitive brilliancy, which 
could not have failed to add to the richness 
of the effect, although the practice cannot 
be commended on art principles, albeit 
those masters of ancient sculpture, the 
Greeks, are known to have tinted many of 
their statues and reliefs. We can, however, 
admire the consummate skill with which 
they prepared their pigments, the brilliancy 
of which is wonderfully preserved to this 
day. 

Ail Oriental nations were under the thrall 
of despotism, and what applied to Egyptian 
art because of that condition applies with 
equal force to them all. The changes from 
their ancient to their modern art produc- 
tions are very slight, for the reason that 
they cannot even yet be said to have 
emerged from that despotism to any great 
degree. But climatic differences and the 
more lively political changes of some of the 
Asiatic nations brought about some modifi- 
cations of their art. Egyptian art undoubt- 
edly formed the basis of that of Western 
Asia and even of India; possibly its influ- 
ence was also felt in China and Japan. Cer- 
tainly many familiar forms are met in As- 
syrian and Persian art, and we find the 
same subordination of decorative sculpture 
to architecture which is prescribed by relig- 
ious conditions. 

In Assyrian art fresh life was infused by 
the energetic spirit of the people, who, 
owing to the overflowing of their mighty 
rivers, were led to construct magnificent 
dams and dykes. Thus also a commercial 
spirit was aroused. Their religion, too, was 
practical and sensible, and did not dictate 
art forms. More grace of line and attempts 
at composition were the consequence. 

The people of India were dreamy and 
poetic, consequently a softness of form and 
luxuriousness of design are apparent in their 
art work. Too great intricacy of line often 
prevents the detection of a ruling thought 
in their designs, and wildness of effect is the 
result. The severity and grand simplicity 
of their Egyptian teachers is lost. But still 
further east, in China, the overloading of 
details—often weak—led to a fantastic style, 
strongly grotesque, wonderful in its imita- 
tion of nature, clear and crisp in execution, 
but lacking imaginative power and a prac- 
tical type. 

The art of the Japanese was and is highly 
grotesque and fantastic, and although their 
coloring is exquisite, their carving crisp and 
displaying wonderful patience, and their 
dexterity of execution great, we are com- 
pelled to say there is very little of that true 
artistic feeling, as represented by the best 
Greek periods, and as in the sense that the 
term is understood by us to-day. 


With the Greeks came the desire to imbue 
all things with beauty. They were not held 
down, fortunately, by any severe religious 
system, which bade them put the hideous 
beak of a bird or horned head of a beast on the 
glorious human forra to symbolize an idea. 
They were free to evolve that from their 
inner intelligence. Nature seems to have 
been their god, and the worship and ideali- 
zation of nature their religion, causing 
them to portray the beauty she so lavishly 
bestowed on them. Although floral forms 
and palm branches for the decoration of 
walls and floors had been used in Babylon 
as early as two thousand years before the 
Christian era, the Greeks were the first to 
select and artistically arrange certain plant 
forms, such as the Acanthus and honey- 
suckle, which are to day universally regard- 
ed as perfect. Greek sculpture was orig- 
inated for the purpose of adding to archi- 
tectural effects, for it was not till the Middle 
Ages that sculpture stood boldly forth inde- 
pendent of architecture. But it was just 
through this treatment that the Greeks de 
veloped the principles of decoration in a 
way that has formed the basis of alli suc- 
ceeding excellence in design. Perfect fit- 
ness of design to use and beauty of propor- 
tion were first understood by the Greeks, 
who showed their innate artistic spirit by 
the excellence of their handicrafts, so that 
if all their temples and statues had been de- 
stroyed, we should still be able to realize 
the excellence of their artistic culture by 
means of their exquisitely decorated domes- 
tic utensils, such as vases, drinking-horns, 
wooden chests, stools, and so forth. 

We will now leave ancient classic art and 
consider another department, still ancient, 
but far from classic in spirit. I mean early 
Christian art, during the first four centuries 
of the Christian era. Here the dominating 
power of religion was again made manifest, 
and, strangely enough, it had a tendency to 
symbolism. The forms of heathen beauty 
were regarded as sinful to look upon; the 
greater the physical perfection, the more 
potent were they in leading astray the 
thoughts from redemption and eternity. 
Still, as the Christians gained ground they 
wished to impart dignity to their religion 
by some form of art expression, and this 
naturally took the form of symbolism, for 
beauty, as such, had no part in their system 
of worship. The Good Shepherd was one 
of the earliest symbols, and was represented 
by a youth clad in a short-skirted garment 
holding a lamb across his shoulders, Un- 
fortunately there was no excellence of exe- 
cution to redeem uninteresting design, as 
was often the case in pagan art. Symbols 
and their use increased with great rapidity 
till about the fifth century, when a striving 
after excellence in individual form appeared. 
Then it was that architectural limits to sculp- 
ture began to disappear and sculpture to ex- 
ist for its own sake. Almost nothing re- 
mains from this best period of early Chris- 
tian art. One example, however, the carved 
panels of the main doors of St. Sabina, on 
Aventine Hill, is an interesting specimen of 
wood relief from this period. The doors 
are made of a large number of small, square 
panels, each representing scenes from the 
Old and the New Testaments, richly carved. 
These are, strange to say, classical, but in 
a debased form. Christian art began to 
assume dignity when the erection of public 
places of worship was permitted. In Con- 
stantine’s new capital such structures arose 
with great rapidity, and in them the influ- 
ence of the antique was visible, both in 
architecture and decoration. A special type 
originated there and received the name of 
Byzantine. This style, though cold and 
formal, was not without dignity and a cer- 
tain severe grace. There was no doubt 
about its originality, and by its adoption 
powerful effects were produced, demonstrat- 
ing the energy and skill of its founders. 
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Technical skill began to improve, but the 
Byzantine love of show led to the use of 
costly metals overlaying architectural de- 
tails, and artistic excellence consequently 
declined. Much beautiful wood and ivory 
carving was done in early Christian days. 
The Byzantine love of splendor spread over 
the Western Empire, and churches began to 
vie with each other in the use of costly mate- 
rials, so that all thoughts of pure art were 
subordinated. The enthusiasm which at 
first prevailed in Christian art descended to 
cold formalism until awakened by Germanic 
influence, an independent art following new 
political conditions, 

Then arose the Romanesque style, which 
is in great favor just now in this country. 
It was a blending of the rude but vigorous 
power of the north with the fast dying an- 
tique. This happened in the tenth century, 
which may be called the beginning of the 
Middle Ages. All Christian nations seem 
to have developed artistically since that 
time, the individual character of each pro- 
ducing various modifications. 

Again, architecture took the lead in art, 
and hand in hand with it came surface dec- 
oration, which was subordinated to the 
whole effect, adapted to its position, devel- 
oped according to the laws of symmetry, 
and by these very restrictions made to ad- 
vance. Chivalry now came in with its bene- 
ficial influence on the conduct of men, which 
reflected naturally on the art of the period. 
The greater respect paid to women, for ex- 
ample, lent a graceful, softening touch to 
art. : 

When the people were stirred to conflict 
a period of sharp contrasts ensued.  Bru- 
tality faced gentleness, enthusiasm met in- 
difference, baseness and lofty ideals were 
brought in contact. All this activity fer- 
mented the arts. The ornaments mostly 
used in the Romanesque style are formed 
from plant life, flowers, leaves, and tendrils 
being employed, though in a strongly con- 
ventional way, and never closely imitating 
natural growth. The strong-ribbed, beaded 
leaf is a characteristic of Romanesque style, 
also a profuse employment of lines entwined 
with knotted ribbons. Entwined with these 
forms are those of men and animals, crea- 
tures never seen on land or sea, partly sym- 
bolic, partly fanciful. Strong contrasts of 
light and shade characterize this style. 
Soon a modification arose which eventually 
led to an entirely new style—namely, the 
Gothic. The people having become more 
luxurious longed for more elegant forms, 
greater richness of effect, and a closer imita- 
tion of the beauties of nature. To gain all 
this, the rich forms of Oriental art were al- 
lowed to penetrate the West, and the Ro- 
manesque style was superseded by the 
pointed arch and trefoil of the Gethic. The 
Eastern forms were given greater dignity of 
treatment, however, by the Western mind. 

A singular method of treating sculptured 
work in the Middle Ages, and which was 
employed all over Europe, was that of cov- 
ering the carved surface with a substance 
called ‘‘ gesso,’’ a sort of stucco. Into this 
patterns were moulded or stamped, then 
covered with gorgeous colors and even with 
gold. In Germany the celebrated Veit Stoss 
mixed the paints with a thin transparent var- 
nish, and laid them on a brilliant ground- 
work of metal leaf which had been previ- 
ously applied and which shone through the 
transparent colors. This is not generally 
known, because so-called restorers have care- 
fully scraped off the color and gilt. The 
best examples of English early carving are 
the ecclesiastical ones — the stalls, rood 
screens, and especially the portrait effigies 
on tombs. English wood-carving went 
through many stages of development, being 
coarse and heavy in the earliest Gothic 
period, adding richness and more beauty in 
the next or ‘‘ Decorated’’ Gothic period, 
but the secret of adapting design to mate- 


rial was undiscovered in England until after 

the ‘‘ Perpendicular” was introduced. 
Wood-carving declined in many countries 

of Europe because it was carried out of its 
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American student, in looking for models and 
selecting methods, can scour the world from 
most ancient to modern times, and bring 
back the best from all countries and epochs 
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CARVED BELLOWS LIFT. 


proper domain, and thus was debased into 
a handicraft practised by only a few artisans. 
From that position it is struggling back to 
its former place among the fine arts. Much 
can be done for it in this country, The 


to be infused with the national spirit, which 
is intelligent, progressive, and quick to rec- 
ognize the fitness of things. He is bound 
by no traditions, but is subject only to the 
laws of art itself, 




















THE HOUSE. 


HOSE of our readers who 
are accustomed to work 
hk ing upon easel pictures 
Do SY Eb of a few square inches or, 
at the most, covering a 
> screen panel less than five 
j feet high, will realize that 
the mere coyering of hun- 
dreds of square feet of 
canvas is a matter of no 
little manual labor, and that the treatment 
required for figures the size of life must be 
broad and definite. 

Several things have to be considered be- 
fore the artist touches charcoal to canvas. 
In the case, for instance, of Mr Frank Fow- 
ler’s ceiling decoration for the ball-room at 
the Waldorf Hotel—in the progressive steps 
of which the writer was enabled to take an 
active personal interest—among the points 
to be studied were the large surface to be 
covered, the horizontal position in which 
the picture was to be placed, the decorative 
rather than pictorial character of the compo- 
sition, the color scheme of the room, and the 
necessity of having the three panels form a 
unit when placed upon the ceiling 

A canvas 22x29 was divided into three 
panels, and upon these nine figures appropri- 
ate to the decoration of a ball-room were 
sketched. Much thought was given to the 
harmony of color and to the action of the 
poses, but no effort was made to develop the 
faces or to foreshorten the figures. Ina few 
days the sketch was finished in so far as the 
color scheme and the grouping of the figures 
were concerned, and the sketch having been 
accepted by the architect, the next thing nec- 
essary was to transfer it to the huge canvases. 

The first step taken was the making of the 
life-sized drawings. Since the figures were to 
be placed upon a ceiling, it would not do to 
paint them as one would in a picture to be 
hung on a wall, or they would appear to be 
falling out of the clouds. To foreshorten 
them properly, the draughtsman was obliged 
to stand with his eyes eight or ten feet below 
those of his model. A ladder some fourteen 
feet was constructed, and on the top of thisa 
platform, upon which the model sat or stood 
as required. In this way proper foreshort- 
ening was secured. All the drawings were 
made in charcoal and crayon and finished 
with the stump, and were executed on sheets 
of charcoal paper 19x24. The studies were 
similar to those made by students in life 
schools or academies, and in France are called 
“ academies.” 

After finishing his “academies,” the artist 
rested awhile, trusting to his assistant to en- 
large them. This operation is simple, but 
must be done with correctness if the artist is 
to be saved all worry and alteration in the 
end. The charcoal drawings are secured 
with fixatif and then traced and transferred 
to a canvas the same size asthe paper. Red 
transfer paper is used, and as a result the 
tracing looks not unlike ared chalk drawing. 
In this form the painter has the opportunity 
of seeing his design in its most simple state, 
and may judge very thoroughly of the value 
of his outlines as “lines’’ and his “ big” 
shadows. A cupid in this state would re- 
semble somewhat one of those in the plates 
after Boucher, frequently published in The 
Art Amateur, the difference lying in the 
artist’s method of “handling.’’ The red 
transfer, however, is not permanent, and must 
be made so with fixatif, after which one may 
paint over it as over a preliminary charcoal 
sketch. 

Where much modelling is required, or 
rather, gradated modelling, it facilitates 
progress to have the assistant go over the 
fixed tracing with a mixture of turpentine, 
Burnt Siena, and black (as recommended in 
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Mr. Fowler's articles in The Art Amateur). 
This strengthens the outlines and permits the 
introduction of half tints with the uncleaned 
brush, dipped in turpentine. The high 
lights are defined at the same time. The 
assistant is obliged to work carefully, or he 
is apt to lose the large forms of the main 





DRAWING-ROOM DECORATION, 


shadows. It may be remarked parenthetically 
that this work of the assistant is most bene- 
ficial to him as an art student. It teaches 
him to be careful and exact, and later on, 
when he comes to “square up” the drawing, 
he has to carry forms in his eye, and this 
tests the correctness of his training. 

When the drawing has been translated 
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into Burnt Siena and Black, the artist takes it 
in hand again, and, engaging his model for 
a second sitting, or perhaps a third, begins 
his painting. Here, as in the case of the 
charcoal study, the artist starts out to make 
a “life study” just as he moulds in an art 
school, and the model must be placed ina 














BY EDOUARD SANDIER. 


proper light according to the requirements 
of the subject in the composition. Toward 
the completion of the study, however, the 
painter may allow himself more license, and 
may make his figure heavier or more slender 
than the model, or different in coloring. 
Faces, of course, are often changed in char- 
acter at this stage. Again, where a pose is 
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so violent in action that the model cannot 
keep it for any length of time, or cannot 
quite take it, modelling and foreshortening 
must be done from the artist’s knowledge, 
the model serving to suggest or to verify 
experiments. In the case of drapery, little 
more can be done than to study the color and 
to note the form under the folds. The stray 
ends of classical drapery, which play so im- 
portant a part in decorations, are worked in 
on the large canvas. 

The next step is the enlargement of the 
studies, or “squaring up,”’ as it is called. 
There are two ways, in common practice, of 
doing this. The smaller drawings or paint- 
ings are squared to the scale of one inch, 
then, according to the dimensions of the en- 
largement, squares are put upon the canvas 
a certain number of inches apart. For in- 
stance, let us suppose that a face in a study 
takes up just three squares, and that the 
head in the decoration is to be seven inches 
high ; then squares put two and one third 
inches apart would give us the required re- 
sult ; and upon these squares the assistant 
enlarges the drawing. A second method is 
to enlarge upon sheets of manilla paper and 
then “ pounce” the design through ; pounc- 
ing, however, is more apt to be used when the 
artist first makes cartoons the size of his fig- 
ures, and thus transfers them directly to the 
canvas or plaster, if painting in distemper. 

Mr. Fowler uses a method differing some- 
what from each of these with very satisfac- 
tory results, The studies were squared to 
the scale of an inch and then thrown up to 
the full scales on manilla paper ; upon this 
paper the assistant worked out the figures, 
so that they resembled cartoons ; the painter 
then saw his figures the proper size before 
they were upon the canvas, and would sug- 
gest alterations if need be. That was not 
all, for these figures were completed in 
monotone; these cartoon-like figures, cut 
out “en silhouette,” could thus be arranged 
in proper juxtaposition upon the canvas. 
This method is particularly to be recom- 
mended, on account of its simplicity. A fig- 
ure was made, placed in correct equilibrium 
by measuring from the perpendicular lines of 
the squaring to the edges of the canvas, ver- 
ifying by the use of the plumb line. 

When the painter was satisfied with the 
“placement” of agroup of figures, the assist- 
ant resumed his duties upon the panels, 
transferring these large figures, using the 
same red transfer paper, and finally laying in 
with burnt siena and black. Then at his 
leisure the artist attacked the figure and back- 
ground. In one day an entire figure would 
be laid in, another on the morrow ; then one 
afternoon would be devoted to developing a 
a head and arm, another to laying in more 
clouds and figures, in order to bring the com- 
position together; then a morning to re- 
modelling a head, until, step by step, the 
canvases were finished. 

The painter used ordinary oil colors in 
tubes, but the medium was turpentine and 
white wax. The latter was apothecary’s 
pure wax, which is procured in disks and 
dissolves readily in jars of turpentine ; it may 
be made any consistency the painter prefers, 
and thinned as much as necessary with tur- 
pentine. The wax makes a delightful me- 
dium to work with, and it is thought by 
many to insure more permanency to the 
work than either oil or turpentine alone. 

After the canvases are finished, they are 
taken off the stretcher, rolled upon a pole 
about twelve inches in diameter, after the 
manner of theatrical scenery, and transport- 
ed to their final destination, where they are 
unrolled upon the ceiling and fastened upon 
a bed of prepared white lead, which serves as 
a cement to attach and keep them perma- 
nently in place. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


DisTEMPER should never be used so low 
down on a wall that a person in passing 
may touch or rub against it. 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


“AT THE END OF SUMMER.” 


TREATMENT OF J. MCLENNON’S PAINTING IN 
OIL, WATER-COLOR, AND PASTEL. 


IN painting this study the artist may decide for 
himself whether it shall be treated as an upright or 
an oblong panel, the composition being equally 
adaptable to either view. There is no arbitrary ar- 
rangement of the shadows, and this renders the 
subject peculiarly available for decorative purposes. 

O1L COLORS: Select a medium texture of well- 
primed canvas, and draw with a finely pointed char- 
coal the principal outlines of the composition. Begin 
with the pink bud at the top, and follow down the line 
of the stems (which are concealed), putting in the 
yellow and large pink roses, each in their proper 
position, Sketch in the leafage in its general rela- 
tion to the flowers, indicating principally the masses 
of light and shade most prominently to be observed. 
Lay in the general tones of the background when 
the drawing has been well secured with Burnt Siena 
and Turpentine. When this preparation is quite 
dry, paint in a general tone of Warm Light Gray, 
mixing the following colors: White, Yellow Ochre, 
a very little Ivory Black, and Rose Madder or Mad- 
der Lake. Where the shadows are thrown beneath 
the leaves and flowers, add Raw Umber, Cobalt, 
and a little Light Red to the local tone. Keep the 
shadows light and transparent, as they are shown 
in the copy. 

For the pink roses lay in the lights and shadows 
with a medium tone of Light Pink for the lights, 
and Dark Warm Red for the shadows. The colors 
used are as follows: The light tones are painted 
with Madder Lake, White, a little Yellow Ochre, 
and a very little Ivory Black. The shadows are 
painted with Madder Lake, Raw Umber, a little 
Yellow Ochre for the local tone, adding Ivory 
Black, Burnt Siena, and Madder Lake in the dark- 
est touches. In finishing, add the highest lights, 
for which the colors are Madder Lake, Vermilion, 
White, and a very little Ivory Black. Use a flat, 
small bristle brush loaded with paint. Strike the 
lights on with a bold, free touch where they meet 
the background or darker shadows, and do not 
blend them. 

For the green leaves and stems a general tone of 
light warm green is laid in for the lighter parts, and 
this is made with Permanent Blue, White, Light 
Cadmium, Madder Lake, and a little Ivory Black. 
In the shadows use Permanent Blue, Raw Umber, 
Burnt Siena, Madder Lake, and Ivory Black. If 
a lighter touch is needed in some parts, substitute 
some deep Cadmium for Yellow Ochre. 

The pale Yellow Rose is painted in the following 
manner: For the general tones mix Yellow Ochre, 
Pale Cadmium, White, a little Rose Madder, and a 
very little Ivory Black. In the shadows add Raw 
Umber and a little Deep Cadmium, using less 
White. For the highest lights mix White, Pale 
Cadmium, a very little Rose Madder, and add a very 
little Ivory Black to give quality. 


WATER-COLORS: For purposes of decoration 
the composition of this study of roses will be found 
very adaptable apart from its value in assisting the 
student as a preparation for his painting from 
nature, If an exact copyis to be made, proceed in 
the following manner: Stretch a heavy sheet of 
Whatman’s or other good water-color paper of 
rather rough texture, following the exact proportions 
given in the original. Runa wash of clean water 
quickly over the surface of the paper when it is well 
stretched, and after this is dry draw in with a 
finely pointed hard pencil the principal outlines of 
the roses and leaves. Do not attempt to define 
the shadows on the background or any other details 
at this stage. 

For the TRANSPARENT METHOD of Water 
Color Painting begin with the large pink rose 
in the centre of the composition, as this appears to 
be the dominating note in the scheme of color. 
Wash in the shadows of the roses with a warm 
tone, made by mixing Rose Madder, Sepia, a 
little Yellow Ochre, and Lamp Black. In finishing, 
these shadows are strengthened and intensified in 
parts by successive washes of the same in pure 
colors, following always as closely as possible the 
handling of the original painting. The lights of 
the roses are washed in crisply with Rose Madder, 
a little Yellow Ochre, a touch of Vermilion quali- 
fied by a small quantity of Lamp Black. Take 
out the highest lights with a piece of thick blot- 
ting-paper cut to a point, previously moistening the 
spot, or plane, with clear water. 

To paint the green leaves, mix a general tone 
for the shadows, which are washed in first and 
allowed to dry, leaving the lights till later. Define 
the forms of the shadows a& distinctly as possible, 


and wash them in with flat tones at first, adding 
the details later. For this we mix a warm tint of 
Medium Green for the lighter parts, using Antwerp 


Blue, Pale Cadmium, Rose Madder, and Lamp 
Black. In the shadows use Antwerp Blue, Burnt 
Siena, Rose Madder, Lamp Black, and Sepia. 


When finishing, small, crisp washes of the separate 
colors may be run over those parts which need 
strengthening. The high lights are painted with a 
thin wash of Permanent Blue, Cadmium, Rose 
Madder, and Lamp Black mixed. Use plenty of 
water and carry out the details with a small pointed 
camel’s-hair brush, accenting in parts the darker 
outlines of the leaves where they touch the back- 
ground. 

The background is washed in with a flat tone of 
warm Light Gray, and the shadows are put in later 
when the under wash is dry. ‘The colors needed 
here will be Yellow Ochre, Sepia, Cobalt. and a 
little Rose Madder for the general tone, adding 
some Light Red and Lamp Black in the deeper 
shadows. Let the washes run over the background 
irregularly, stopping them with a piece of blotting- 
paper, and guiding the color within the forms of 
the shadow with a flat, clean brush. The yellow 
rose is painted with Pale Cadmium, a little Ver- 
milion, and Lamp Black for the local tone, adding 
Yellow Ochre and Sepia with some Rose Madder in 
the shadows. Keep the lights clean and delicate; 
for these run over the paper a thin wash of Cad- 
mium with a very little Vermilion. It will be better 
to paint the yellow rose first and the green leaves 
which touch it after the pale yellow tints are dry. 

OPAQUE METHOD OF WATER-COLOR PAINT- 
ING: This method is especially suitable for dec- 
orative painting, and is effective used upon textile 
fabrics, or upon glass, wood, or metal. An exact 
copy of the study may be made in this manner upon 
thick water-color paper, mainly as a study, if de- 
sired. The same list of colors given above for 
painting in transparent washes may be employed, 
the difference in effect being gained by the free use 
of Chinese White, which is mixed with all the trans- 
parent colors before applying them to the paper or 
other material selected. Very little water is 
needed, the colors being handled more after the 
manner of oil colors, and the tones mixed upon 
the china or porcelain palette. A large white satin 
fan may be charmingly decorated with the rose de- 
sign, using it in the oblong manner already sug- 
gested, 

A coating or underpainting of pure Chinese White 
may be laid in over the ground of the design and 
allowed to dry before using the actual coloring; 
this forms an agreeable foundation for painting 
upon, and a very little gum-arabic water is mixed 
with the white. Load the colors on freely, but do 
not retouch until each tone is perfectly dry. Use 
large, flat sable brushes in laying on the color, and 
small, pointed sables in finishing the smaller details. 





PASTEL: Select a medium quality of velvet can- 
vas or a rough paper, and upon this draw in 
lightly but with precision the principal outlines of 
the roses and leaves; no stems are apparent, yet 
their movement is distinctly visible from the upper 
left-hand corner to the lower right, where some few 
stray branches are seen. A light, reddish brown 
crayon is used for this drawing, and it should be 
kept sharpened to a fine point. 

Begin with the éackground, and rub in for thir a 
general tone of Light Yellow Grey combined win 
Pink Grey, both being soft crayons. Where the 
shadows occur rub on some tints of Yellow Green, 
Reddish Yellow, and Brown Gray. In the upper 
right-hand corner rub ina little Blue Green and a 
touch of Light Red. Follow the coloring as sug- 
gested by the lithograph as closely as possinie, re- 
ferring to the colors in your box. 

The pink roses are painted with undertones of 
Light Red in the shadows and Warm Pink in tne 
medium light parts. Upon this foundation the 
modelling is completed in the following man- 
ner: Warm lights are rubbed in on the edges of 
the pink and yellow roses, keeping always within 
the outlines; the deepest touches of shadow are 
added in the centres with Crimson and Brown Red. 
Do not blend these tones completely until the can- 
vas is quite covered. 

The green leaves are rubbed in with warm soft 
tones for the lights, and a rather Blue Green over 
Brown Green in the shadows. Where one does 
not find the exact tone among the crayons in our 
box, it is necessary to combine two or more to se- 
cure the decided result. Thus if a Green is not 
quite Yellow or warm enough in quality, we may 
rub in with the local tone a little deep Cadmium 
and so on. In finishing, use the hard crayons 
sharply pointed, and put in with care any salient 
detail which may be noticed. The hard crayons 
need very little, if any, blending, and this may be 
done very carefully with the little finger or a rolled 
paper ‘stomp, 








CARVED GLOVE-BOX, 


THE choice of wood is left to the carver, but it 
should be close-grained, as the decoration is light in 
construction. When cutting out the panels sufficient 
wood should be allowed for dovetailing. The box 
might be made before the panels are carved, but 
not glued up. The end pieces will be found to fol- 
low with the design of the front panel—one for the 
right, the other the left side. The relief is about 
three sixteenths of an inch. The whole of the out- 
line should be well cut in with a V tool and the back- 
ground removed with a flat gouge. Make clean cuts 
from various directions and keep the ground « hoppy, 
deeper in parts where the most shadow is required. 
The decoration should be clean-cut and well modelled, 
the most of the work being done with the V tool 
and small flat gouge. The initial might be outlined 
and filled with a color according to the wood used, 
or it may be put in in pyrography. As work of this 
size is generally very much handled, a wax polish 
would be the best to use for a finish. To make it, 
take one ounce of bees- 
wax to half a pint of tur- 
pentine. Apply it witha 
sash tool and polish with 
a stiff brush. Another 
good way—should the 
wood be sweet gum or 
sycamore—would be to 
polish with a prece of 
soft wood, and afterward 
with shavings or excel- 
sior. A very good effect 
can be got with articles 
of this class by cutting 
away the ground, as in 
carving, the modelling 
being done with the py- 
rography brush. Finish 
with wax polish or use 
some copal varnish. 





PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAME. 

THIS design can be 
used for medium-sized 
trays or picture-frames. 
Keep the blossoms white 
in effect, the shadows 
green in tone. Brown 
Green with a touch of 
Moss Green V will give 
the transparent green 
gray that one finds in 
white flowers. Occa- 
sionally paint in some 
warmer tones, using 
Deep Blue Green and 
Violet-of-Iron. Paint 
the leaves first with Ap- 
ple Green and Mixing 
Yellow, shading with 
Brown Green and Moss 
Green V. Paint the 
stems with Brown Green, 
with occasional touches 
of Deep Red Brown. 
The centres are of Mix- 
ing Yellow, shaded with 
Yellow Brown and Deep 
Red Brown. Thesticks 
about which the flowers 
twine can be painted 
with either Mixing Yel- 
low shaded with Yellow Brown or else with flat gold. 


CUP AND SAUCER 
THE conventional band of apple-blossoms is first 
painted. Draw the outlines of the blossoms with 
pencil, filling in the background with Moss Green V 
and Dark Green No. 7. The blossoms are white, 
shaded on the tips of the petals with Carmine No. 3 
and occasionally a touch of the Carmine toward the 
centre. There is also shading of Brown Green No. 
6 toward the centre, giving a greenish-gray tone. 
The stamens are put in with Mixing Yellow, tipped 
with Yellow Brown and Brown Green. The design 
in the small band can be painted with Brown Green 
No. 6 or gold. An entire gold background would 
make a rich effect, using an outline of raised paste 
around the blossoms, with the rest of the design 
carried out either in raised paste or flat gold. 


DECORA TION. 


A PICTURE which has caused quite a sensation in 
the Salon of this year is “ The Raising of Lazarus,” 
painted by a young American (colored), Henry Tan- 
ner. He is the son of an African Methodist Church 
missionary, and has studied for some years under 
Benjamin Constant. 


CUP AND SAUCER 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


THERE will be an exhibition of works by famous 
American artists at the Madison Square Garden, be- 
ginning September 2oth, during the American Insti- 
tute Fair. The show promises to be a very fine one. 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, Mot ningside Heights, 
New York, held its summer exhibition during the 
middle of August. The exhibit was small, but the 
work in most instances was carefully done. In the 
water-color the still-life studies, especially 
the copper vases, were exceedingly well brought out. 
Among the charcoal and crayon drawings, E. S. Bea- 
vers and A. W. Croft were among the best. In the 
pen-and ink work, the best examples were by M. W. 
Rouillion, M. Miller, Wiseman, and E. S. Beavers. 
The initial letters were very Among. the 
wood-carving pieces may be mentioned a half round 
panel in oak, which was an excellent piece of work. 


class 


por iT. 





PRESENTED BY MRS. A. B. 


(This illustration is exactly one half the size of the original.) 


Next in merit was another panel, also in oak; a 
bellows mount was carefully executed; an almost 
square panel was fairly well done, but too crowded 
in composition. In this class we should be glad to 
see, instead of an array of panels, articles made 
for some special purpose. In the bent iron most 


of the joinings were too clumsily made. 


THE NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY announces 
that, through the generosity of Mr. T. Kelly of New 
York, it will offer a prize for the best and second best 
design for a sun-dial, to be competed for under its 
direction, the designs to be exhibited in the society's 
exhibition in 1898, and the award to be made at that 
time. The prizes are $500 for the best design, 
and $250 for the second best, the competition to 
be open to sculptors only. The sun-dial is to be 
placed out-of-doors, on a lawn, free from buildings 
or other objects, and no restrictions are made as to 
cost, the prizes being for the models alone. The 
designs shall be submitted in plaster models, un- 
colored, executed to a scale of three inches to the 
foot. All models must be delivered free of expense 
to the society and at the owner’s risk, addressed to 
the Secretary of the National Sculpture Society, 215 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, any time dur- 
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ing the months of January and February, 1898. The 
models shall bear no signature or other mark by 
which they may be identified, but each shall be 
accompanied with a plain white unmarked envelope, 
containing the designer's name and address. The 
competition will be judged by a committee to be 
ippointed by the council of the society for that pur 
but the right is maintained to withhold the 
prizes in case no sufficiently meritorious design be 
submitted. It is stipulated that the prize designs 
shall bec ome the property of Mr. Ke lly, who will in 
no case have either of them reproduced save by the 
sculptor designing it; and Mr, Kelly further agrees 


t 


pose, 


Oo place the prize cle signs at the service of the artists 
for reproduction for others than himself if it is 


desired, At the conclusion of the exhibition the 
models not receiving prizes are returnable to their 
owners at their expense. The society can assume 


no responsibility for them after the close of the ex- 
hibition. 

THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO will hold its 
tenth annual exhibition 
of oil paintings and 
sculpture from Novem- 
bet 3d to December 
12th. Works intended 
for this exhibition should 
reach The Art Institute 
not later than October 
16th, For people resid- 
ing outside of Chicago 
collections will be made 
by the following agents, 
if notified : 

In New York, W. S 
Budworth & Son, 424 
West Fifty-second 
Street, will collect on 


October 11th, 12th, 13th; 
in Philadelphia, ie A 


Haseltine, 1720 Chest- 
nut Street, on October 
12th, 13th; in Boston, 
Doll & Richards, 2 Park 


12th, 


Street, on October 


13th; in Cincinnati, 
Traxel & Maas, 200 
West Fourth Street, on 
October 12th, 13th; in 
St. Louis, Noonan & Ko- 
cian, 1002 Olive Street, 
on October 12th, 13th, 
CERAMIC NEWS. 


Mrs. ANNA B, LEON 
ARD, the well-known 
keramic painter, deco- 
rated a cup and saucer 
(the illustration of which 
we give on this page 
which she sent to Queen 
Victoria on the occasion 
of her Diamond Jubilee. 
Her Majesty accepted 
the gift, and acknowl- 
edged it in a graceful 
note of thanks through 
her secretary. The cup 
is of Willets Belleek 
ware. The decoration 
consists of car 
ried out in the most deli- 
cate workmanship of 
raised paste. The space 
between the top of the cup and the gold scrolls 
is filled in with the tiniest turquoise enamel dots, 
which give the effect of a dainty tint, without caus- 
ing the Belleek to lose any of its delicacy of texture 
or color. Running through this network of dots are 
scrolls of larger turquoise enamel dots set in with 
old, resembling Oriental jewelry. Below the 

are garlands of pink and dark red 
roses, with leaves and stems of softest greens and 
orays, 


+ ! 
scrous 


raised ¢ 
scrolls of gold 
vhich seem to sink 1ight into the beautiful 
glaze of the Belleek. The charm of the whole lies in 
the simplicity of its decoration. Mrs. Leonard was 
timid about s¢ nding so small and so simple a token 
to Her Majesty, but it was no doubt this simplicity and 
refinement of the gift that caused it to be acc epted., 

A replica can be seen at Miss M. T. Wynne's, 
65 East Thirteenth Street, New York. Miss Wynne 
owns the mould, and it is only from her that cups of 
this shape, which she has named the “ Jubilee,”” can 
It is a charming shape, and does justice 
excellent taste. Miss 
other beautiful 


be bought. 
to the lady’s well-known 
Wynne has also originated many 


shapes. 


Messrs. W.H. GLENNY, Sons & Co., BUFFALO, 
N. Y., will have in their store an exhibition of china 
painted by amateurs from Friday, October Ist, to Sat- 
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urday, October gth, 1897. For the purposes of this 
exhibition, any one will be considered an amateur who 
has not been employed in any factory. Any piece not 
decorated solely by the exhibitor should be marked 
“ Done with teacher,” ‘ Assisted by——,” or with 
whatever notation is necessary. Each exhibitor 
must send with the goods a list of the pieces sent, 
and each piece of china must be labelled on the 
back with a paster showing the owner’s name and 
the price at which it may be sold. No price may 
be changed during the exhibit. A commission of 
ten per cent will be charged on all china sold, 
No pieces will be shown that have previously been 
exhibited in public in Buffalo. A solid silver loving 
cup will be given to the exhibit which seems the 
most creditable in execution, in scope, in originality 
of design, ete. ‘* Honorable Mention” will also 
be awarded to such of the exhibits as seem to de- 
serve it. 

THE NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT of painted china, 
held under the auspices of the WESTERN DEc- 
ORATING WORKS, opens on September 2oth. 


THE OsGoop ART SCHOOL has secured the 
services of the clever figure and miniature painter, 
Mr. E. Aulich, of Chicago, for the coming season. 
He will give instruction in China Painting. 





CHINA PAINTERS who are looking for something 
new to decorate should see the great variety of styles 
in white china at Messrs. Bawo & Dotter’s. Vases 
come in all shapes and sizes, with and without handles. 
The shell-shaped cream jug and sugar basin is ex- 
tremely pretty. Incense burners, standing about 
ten inches high, are a great novelty this season; 
they cost $2 each. There are many styles in bon- 
bon boxes, toilet and smokers’ sets, plates, and tea 
services. The underglaze blue ware, with white 
spaces left for medallions, is sold at an extremely 
moderate price—$5.50 a dozen for tea cups; after- 
dinner coffee cups, $2.50 a dozen. Among small 
things are paper files, egg cups, table bells, sold for 
40 cents, ash trays, 35 cents. 

The St. Cloud ware imported by this firm is 
beautiful in coloring and has a rich glaze. It some- 
what resembles the Rookwood. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PORTFOLIO monograph on “ Armor in 
England,” by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, is one of the 
best essays published in it since the magazine entered 
upon its new course. The author is well-read in his 
subject, particularly in the early history of armor in 
Britain. He shows it to have been in use before the 
Roman invasion, and to have been liberally decorat- 
ed with enamel. His account of golden and jewelled 
suits of armor in the Britain of King Arthur's time 
must, however, be received with some reserve, as the 
examples cited are not certainly of that age. The 
introduction of chain-mail he ascribes to the Danes, 
who probably received the fashion from the East. 

he transition from chain again to plate armor in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is the subject of a 
learned and interesting chapter. The author makes 
good use of the old chronicles, poems, and romances 
to enliven his story, and to illustrate doubtful points. 
The abundant illustrations, drawn from specimens in 
the private and public collections, from stone effigies 
and miniatures, form a special feature of the number. 
There are no less than eight full-page plates, printed 
in gold and colors, and showing, among other cele- 
brated specimens, the full suit of Henry, Prince o 
Wales, son of James I., in the Guard-chamber at 
Windsor Castle; the “grand guard” (corselet) of 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, in the Tower, and 
the sword of Charles I. when Prince of Wales. The 
monograph has permanent value, and should be in 
the hands of every collector. (Macmillan & Co., 75 
cents.) 





=~ 


ELEMENTARY DRAWING, written and illustrated 
by Elisabeth Moore Hallowell, is the series of papers 
which has appeared in The Art Amateur. It con- 
veys in a simple and straightforward manner those 
elementary notions on perspective, on the principal 
geometrical figures, light and shade, color values, and 
textures, which it is usually assumed that the pupil 
is already acquainted with, but his ignorance of 
which is often the source of much confusion. We 
believe that these lessons will be welcomed in book- 
form, as they were when they first appeared in this 
magazine, as filling areal need. The accompanying 
drawings have the double merit of clearly illustrating 
the text, and of being themselves examples of good 
taste in the selection of subjects and of sound artistic 
execution. Miss Hallowell is one of the most ex- 
perienced art teachers in the United States, and: she 
has been particularly fortunate in this volume in set- 
ting forth the principles of drawing in a concise and 
practical form. Such a manual appeals not only to 
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the self-taught student, but every teacher of draw- 
ing will find it suggestive and valuable. (The Mac- 
millan Co., 75 cents.) 

EYE Spy is probably the last work which will be 
issued from the press of the late Hamilton Gibson, 
who, as author, artist, and naturalist, has contributed 
so much to the enjoyment of lovers of nature. It is 
made up of essays on various natural curiosities, 
such as “ fox-fire,”” or phosphorescence, the greenish, 
ghostly light which exhales from rotten wood, and 
which has been the origin of many a ghost story. 
Mr. Gibson gives some curious pictures of the “ fire,” 
as it appears to belated travellers in the woods, and 
of the daylight appearance of the mere fallen tree or 
decayed fence-post which is its cause. The chap- 
ter on “ Two Fairy Sponges” describes the appear- 
ance and the manner of production of the oak-gall 
and the rose-gall, with the aid of interesting draw- 
ings. An essay on “ Green Pansies” tells the reader 
how these, not of nature, but of art, may be produced, 
and gives some account of the color-chemistry of 
flowers. ** Those Horse-hair Snakes” explodes for 
the twenticth time a persistent superstition. ‘There 
is a full account of those bubbly exudations upon 
the stems of plants called ‘ cowspit,” “ frogspit,”” or 
“snakespii."’. Some of the prettiest of the drawings 
illustrate * The Paper Wasp and His Doings;” and 
some curious and ornamet.tal designs are given as 
the result of allowing fungi of various kinds to de- 
posit their colored spores on a surface of gummed 
paper, under a bell-glass. There are essays on 
“Some Curious Cocoons,” on * The Troubles of tle 
House-fly,”” and there is one, of special interest to 
the designer, on “tendrils,” with pictures of the 
very different tendrils of the vine and the wild cucum- 
ber. (Harper & Brothers, $2.50.) 


BOBBO, AND OTHER FANCIES, by Thomas Wister, 
consists of four stories and some verses. All the 
tales are charmingly told. The first, * Bobbo,” de- 
scribes a dream had by Paul Patureau, clerk of a 
magistrate’s court in Paris. In it he sees the actors 
and actress of the Folles-Farces, who have been 
brought to court for quarrelling, and the heroine, 
Mademoiselle Adele, explaining to the judge the rea- 
son of the quarrel. It appears to arise from pro- 
fessional jealousy on the part of the other members of 
the company, and from the inability of Bobbo to play 
with Adele, with whom he is in love, The judge, in 
order to decide the case, makes the actors go through 
their whole performance. (Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, $1.50.) 

IN FAMILIAR FEATURES OF THE ROADSIDE 
Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews treats in a most enter- 
taining style of a fascinating subject—of those flowers 
and birds and insects that may be said to have taken 
to the road and to prefer it to their original habitats 
in forest or field or swamp. There are many such 
winged and floral tramps—shrubs belonging to the 
large and well-connected families of Rose and 
Heather ; birds of brilliant plumage, and others of 
musical throats, many of whose songs Mr. Mathews 
has noted down; beetles and butterflies; golden-rod 
and asters. Our author discourses of all these as 
they arise before his mind’s eye in memories of long 
walks about Mount Washington, or in the neighbor- 
hood of Sleepy Hollow, or on the sands of Nantucket 
or of Navesink, or along Ohio and Indiana rivers. 
His numerous drawings are correct and artistic, with 
the exception of the landscapes, which would prob- 
ably have been much better if originally done in pen 
and ink, like the excellent and more numerous little 
pictures of birds and plants and insects. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., $1.75.) 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, by a 
Member of the Royal Household, is full of all the 
details of the daily life of the royal family. The 
writer devotes much attention to the first years of the 
Queen’s reign and to the bringing up of the children. 
It is a pleasant story simply told and well worth the 
reading. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 


MANY CARGOES, by W. W. Jacobs, brings together 
a collection of short stories which are as highly 
ludicrous as one might wish and as wildly im- 
probable. As, for instance, we find in the first story 
a hen-pecked sea captain, whose wife is constantly 
bringing up to him the virtues of his predecessor, 
who sailed away and was never seen again, 
inducing a friend who is fond of acting to im- 
personate the dead man. (F. S. Stokes & Sons, 
$1.00.) 


IN “ SIMPKINSVILLE,” by Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
we find some of the most delightful character sketches, 
taken from a Southern village, which we recognize as 
a favorite background of the author’s. In the volume 
are six stories. Among them is “ The Unlived Life of 
Little Mary Ellen,” which is certainly a masterpiece. 
The tales are full of good-natured mirth and with 
such an undercurrent of sympathy for the homely 
tragedies that it is with a sigh one lays the book 
aside. It has some good illustrations by W. T. 
Smedley. (Carleton & McNair, $1.25.) 











SEEN IN THE STORES. 

NEVER before was there to be found so much 
really good art embodied in textiles as this autumn 
has brought forth. ‘The palaces and museums of 
the Old World must have been ransacked for designs, 
which are reproduced in tapestries, brocades, and 
laces wherewith to make our homes beautiful. 

Teniers, Van Ostade, Watteau, and even some of 
the modern Frenchmen are reproduced in tapestries 
to cover one’s sofa-pillows or ottomans; and while 
the price of these beautiful things is exceedingly low, 
the color and delicacy of line show wonderful fidel- 
ity to the canvases of the originals. 

The poster fad finds permanence in these textiles, 
and the freakish maid of Cheret: in’ wind-blown 
draperies, and with all the violets, reds, and yellows 
of the modern Frenchman, is most faithfully repro- 
duced. These tapestries are surprisingly low in 
price, also. In hangings and furniture coverings the 
colorings are brighter than have been seen for some 
time, Designers in studying the old tapestries have 
learned some lessons in combinations of tints which 
enable them to be bolder and more brilliant’ in 
their effects than heretofore. An exquisite satin 
tapestry for curtains, seen at B. Altman & Co.'s, has 
a cream ground, over which is scattered sprays of 
fleur-de-lis, so exquisitely tinted and shaded that they 
seem to be painted instead of being woven in bro- 
caded figures. Another weave of the same material 
has dainty pink wild-flowers on a yellow satin ground. 

A tapestry lampas, which reproduces the quaint, 
sumptuous effect of the old Italian designs, has a pat- 
tern of conventionalized blackberries upon a deep 
cream ground, The berries are in purple with dull 
green leaves, while tints of gold, blue, and old pink, 
with threads of tinsel, are used to trace delicate wild- 
flowers and tendrils of vine. Persian and Turkish 
designs in gorgeous colorings and lustrous silks are 
also found in the new hangings. 

For libraries and dining-rooms very artistic and 
appropriate draperies are the heraldic lampas tapes- 
tries in green, dull blue, olive, or old rose, with 
coats-of-arms or crests brocaded in écru or gold. 

Nothing can surpass in daintiness and richness 
the beautiful designs of hand-wrought point Arabe 
laid upon silk. One set of curtains of sea-green silk 
with a border of this lace in bow-knot design sug- 
gested a white and gold Marie Antoinette room. 

Some very novel ideas in embroideries, also seen 
at Altman's, deserve mention. A Persian design in 
gold, dull blue, green, and yellow, with tinsel threads 
worked in fine silks and short stitches upon old pink 
satin, is an especially good combination, Quite gor- 
geous in effect is a jewel embroidery of Persian 
enamel combined with silks upon a velour of woven 
cream and tinsel threads. 

My lady can now go back again to cross stitch, 
but it is no more the abomination of yore. The 
Cupids are finished like Gobelin tapestrics, and she 
need only do the ground in silks or wools. Another 
material for which ** sumpiuous”’ seems the fitting 
word is the border tapestry, suitable for either furni- 
ture coverings or hangings, seen at Arnold, Constable 
& Co.’s. Imagine a heavy silk of the rich golden 
yellow of a buttercup or golden-rod blossom. Upon 
this bunches of flowers interwoven with scrolls and 
medallions of cream and tinsel threads, the flowers 
in all the natural colors of rose, violet, blue,and pink 
with green foliage, but all so subdued in tint and 
wonderfully combined as to produce a delightful 
harmony of color. 

The East Indian phulkaries, which are always 
good in color and effective as draperies, were never 
so reasonable in price as they are now shown at 
this house. The bits of looking-glass which are so 
deftly embroidered on to the fabric make a glitter, 
which is permanent and never tarnishes. Small 
India camel's-hair shawls, hand wrought in silks, are 
especially good for table-covers, One with an olive 
ground embroidered with old pink, dull blue, gold, 
and brown is exceedingly harmonious in color. 
Other grounds are blue, brown, green, and old red. 

A decided novelty in artistic drapery material is to 
be seen at James McCreery & Co.'s. This is a 
heavy rich velour, upon which embroidery done in 
gray silks is applied. After this process the grays 
are tinted in the colors necessary to carry out the 
design. Scroll and medallion patterns, with the 
flowers in the natural hues, also the popular Empire 
and heraldic designs, are found in this new drapery. 
Forest green and old-fashioned red are to be much 
used this coming season. One of these velours with 
a rich red ground and a scroll pattern in contrasting 
tints, through which gleam threads of gold, is a 
really splendid vision of color. The mode of drap- 
ing windows and doorways, judging from the designs 
drawn by the artist uf this house, is to be smaller 
festoons and a lighter arrangement in folds. The 
French rather than the German is the incoming style. 

Owing to lack of space we are obliged toomit the ** Answers 
ith hn spp this month.” Those of our readers who 
wish to do so may repeat their questions, and we will send 
them the answer by mail, 
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930.—ORCHID DECORATION FOR A VASE. 
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NO. 1831.—DESIGN-FOR A CENTRE-PIECE. 
By A. NUGENT. 








NO. 1832.—CUP AND SAUCER DECORATION. 
By E. M. HALLOWELL. 


WO. 1833.—PHOTOGRAPH FRAME OR ENGAGE- 
MENT TABLET, 


By M. L. Macomser, 
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NO. 1831.—DESIGN FOR A CENTRE-PIECE. 
By A. NUGENT. 


NO. 1882.—CUP AND SAUCER DECORATION. 
By E. M. HALLOWELL. 





WO, 18383.—PHOTOGRAPH FRAME OR ENGAGE- 


MENT TABLET. 
By M. L. Macomser, 
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NO. 1880.—ORCHID DECORATION FOR A VASE. 
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